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Appeal for Foreign Aid 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WAY TO INSURE SECURITY 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered over the radio and television networks, Washington, D. C., March 6, 1952 


Y fellow Americans: 1 want to talk to you tonight 
about a message I sent to the Congress today. I 
hope you will read that message. It’s about the 
Mutual Security Program and it is very important to you. 

The Mutual Security Program is just what its name says. 
It is a way to get security—security against aggression and 
war—through mutual effort, through the effort of many 
nations helping one another. This program is already in 
effect and it is working successfully. 

The present authority for the Mutual Security Program 
will expire on June 30 of this year, Today, I asked the Con- 
gress for authority to continue the program for another year. 

‘The action the Congress takes on that request has a great 
deal to do with our chances of avoiding another World War. 
It may make the difference between life and death for many 
of you who are listening to me tonight. 

‘That is because the best insurance we can take out against 
another World War is to stick together with our friends. 
‘Together, we cannot be conquered. The Soviet Union can- 
not achieve its dream of world conquest unless it picks off 
the free nations one by one. The Soviet policy is the old 
one: Divide and conquer. Our policy is an old one, too: 
In unity there is strength. 

There are still some people in this country who are so 
blind they won't see this. They try to tell us we ought to 
confine ourselves to building up our own defenses here at 
home so we can retreat behind them if trouble comes, That’s 
the way to be safe, they say, and save money at the same 
time. 

Well, they’re wrong on both counts. They are not pre- 
senting a low-cost plan for national security, They are try- 
ing to sell a high-cost plan for national insecurity. And | 
don’t think the people of this country are going to buy it. 

Why, it’s as plain as the car in front of your door that 
we cannot cut ourselves off from the rest of the world. It 
takes a lot of things to make an automobile. It takes steel 
and chrome and copper and aluminum and lead. We can- 
not produce all of those things out of our own resources. 


We have to import every bit of our chrome, two-thirds of 
our aluminum ore, one-half of our lead, and more than a 
third of our copper and zinc. 

It takes about eighteen pounds of manganese to make the 
steel that goes into the average automobile. Do you know 
how much of that eighteen pounds we produce in this coun- 
try? We produce just one pound, And it works the same 
way when it comes to making a tank, or an airplane, or an 
aircraft carrier. We have to have materials from abroad. 

Now, these are facts. And in the light of these facts, I 
challenge anyone to tell me how this country is going to 
defend itself if we abandon our allies and hole up on this 
continent. It is perfectly plain that it cannot be done. And 
if we tried to do it—we would have to cut our civilian re- 
quirements to the bone, we would have to raise our huge 
armed forces to try to protect our shores against all comers, 
and we would have to clamp on controls that would make 
anything we've seen so far look pale. 

Instead of saving money, we would have to spend many 
times more than we do now, to make up for the loss of 
materials and armed forces we now get from our allies. 
What is worse, we would still not be secure. 

Now, nobody is saying that we must take over the defense 
of the free world all by ourselves. That would be just as 
foolish as trying to get along without any friends at all. We 
can’t defend the whole world by ourselves. We shouldn't 
try, and we aren’t trying. But surely it is to our own self- 
interest to help our friends defend themselves, because by 
defending themselves they are also defending us. 

That’s what we have been doing ever since 1947, That's 
the way we've been blockading the Kremlin’s conspiracy to 
undermine and take over the free countries around the 
world. We've had a lot of success in this great effort. 

We've put a lot into this struggle. It’s called for Ameri- 
can troops and arms in Europe, and American fleets on the 
seas, and American bases in foreign lands, and a hard, bitter 
conflict in Korea. 

Our allies are putting a lot into this struggle, too. We 
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and they together have made a great deal of headway in 
building a solid system fer our mutual defense. 

Just in this last year we’ve made great strides in setting 
up this system of defense, both in the Atlantic and Pacific 
areas. ‘The agreement that was made two weeks ago at 
Lisbon to establish a European Army represents one of the 
greatest advances toward European unity that was ever made. 

This great defense system—on both sides of the globe— 
will work if the nations in it have the armed forces to fill it 
out. And those armed forces have to have weapons and the 
equipment they need to be effective. 

These are the purposes of this Mutual Security Program 
—to get weapons and equipment into the hands of our allies, 
and to help our friends build up their economic strength so 
they can stand on their own feet as full partners in the cause 
ef freedom. 

Our contributions will take different forms, depending on 
the nature of the need and the nature of the threat. The 
Mutual Security Program, as I presented it to the Congress 
today, combines three types of contributions. 

To begin with, there is the contribution of straight mili- 
tary equipment and arms to help other nations defend them- 
selves—and thereby help defend us. Of the funds I have 
asked for more than two-thirds of the total—will go for 
these military items, because the largest gaps in the free 
world’s strength at present are in the actual weapons needed 
for defense. 

The second type of contribution consists of raw materials, 
commodities and machinery needed to support the military 
effort. For example, we might send steel to help another 
country make its own guns instead of sending it the finished 
weapons. 

This is one example of what we call “defense support,” 
for which I am asking $1,700,000,000. These funds will 
enable our friends in Western Europe to produce more mili- 
tary equipment and maintain larger armed forces. Our sup- 
port for their defense efforts will hasten the day when they 
can maintain their defense efforts without our help. 

Some people say we should not send our partners such 
things as raw materials and machinery. They make a great 
point of saying this is where we can economize. They claim 
we can save money by sending our partners only things that 
shoot. Well, what these people don’t realize is that this 
would not be saving money at all. On the contrary, it would 
cost us more money. 

Because if we don’t make it possible for other nations to 
increase their own defense efforts, we would have to send 
more arms from our own production. And that would cost 
us a great deal more. 

There is a third kind of contribution we are making to 
attain mutual security. There are parts of the world where 
plows can do a better job in maintaining stability and de- 
mocracy than tanks or war planes or machine guns. There 
the Communist makes his bid for power not as a conqueror 
but in the guise of a friend offering an end to the torments 
of famine and disease. 

We know the Communist promises are false, but it would 
be ridiculous to go to the peoples of Asia and Africa and 
the Near East and say, “Here are guns, use them to drive 
away the men who are promising you what you have always 
wanted.” Stomach communism cannot be halted with 
weapons of war. We must meet the challenge with more 
appropriate means. That is what the Point Four program 
does, 

The people of the underdeveloped countries are hungry. 
We can show them how to grow more food. They are sick. 
We can show them how they may be healed. Their coun- 
tries are rich in resources, but their people are very poor. 


We can show them how to use their resources in a way that 
will raise their standards of living. This is the first line of 
defense against communism in those areas of the world. 

I have therefore included in my message to Congress a 
request for some $600,000,000 in economic and -technical 
assistance. It is only a fraction of the amount I have asked 
for military purposes, but who can say that in the long run 
it may not have a greater effect? 

The victories that can be won in this battle with a rela- 
tively small amount of assistance on our part are fantastic. 
I'd like to give you some examples of what we have done to 
show what we can do, 

Over in Indo-China, the rice bowl of that unhappy land 
is in the Red River Valley. Since the war in Indo-China, 
the Red River Valley hasn’t been able to produce the rice 
it should because the irrigation of the district depends on 
electricity to operate its pumps, and the power lines run 
through territory held by the Communists who, of course, 
cut them, 

So, Harold E. Schwartz, one of our technical advisers 
from South Dakota, had some diesel engines brought in to 
pump the water, Today, 15,000 farm families have 25,000 
acres of rice they didn’t have last year. This project only 
cost us $75,000. But one rice crop from this area will be 
worth $2,000,000. Now there’s an example of how a little 
ingenuity and a small outlay of funds can produce results 
on a big scale. 

Another example is Turkey, where a veritable agricul- 
tural revolution is being brought about with the help of a 
team of nine American experts led by Elmer Starch of 
Lincoln, Neb. In three years, Turkey has raised its grain 
production by over 50 per cent and has tripled its cotton 
production. 

Now let us look for a minute at India. Since the shadow 
of Communist control has darkened China, India stands as 
the largest democratic nation in all Asia, But India is faced 
with the same kind of threat which overpowered the Chinese. 
We have a chance to help stop that threat in India. Not 
by sending guns and planes, but by doing just the kind of 
thing I’ve been telling you about. 

The first, essential step in India is to boost food output 
so there won’t be any more famines, and daily living won’t 
be so hard for people as it is now. The Indian Government 
has a concrete plan to get this done. They are moving right 
ahead on it. And we are backing them up with technical 
assistance and fertilizer and supplies for irrigation projects, 
tube wells, and the like. 

Already, projects have been set up to bring Point Four 
help to 15,000 villages. These projects will bring modern 
methods to 3,000,000 farms. They will make available on a 
large scale the marvelous results that have been achieved by 
one of our agricultural experts, Horace Holmes of Ten- 
nessee, in working with the Indian farmers. They will at- 
tack disease, illiteracy and poverty where they must be at- 
tacked, at the village grassroots. 

All these things I’ve been telling you about are part of 
the Mutual Security Program. These are the three inter- 
related parts: first, direct military assistance, which is the 
biggest part right now; second, the contributions we make 
to support the defense efforts of other nations, and, third, 
our programs of economic and technical assistance. 

This is not a program to carry the world on our shoulders. 
It is a program to make it possible for the world to stand 
on its own feet. 

I think our money is well spent on a program like this. 
It’s the cheapest and most effective way to achieve security. 
But there are those among us who say we can’t afford it. 
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We've heard that one before. They are the same people 
who have been saying “we can’t afford it” to every worth- 
while thing this nation has undertaken in the last twenty 
years, If they had been right, we would be bankrupt now. 
But they weren’t right and we aren’t bankrupt. 

‘Then, there are others, both in Congress and out, who are 
saying, “Sure, I’m all for the Mutual Security Program. 
It’s a fine thing, and we must support it. But we'll have 
to cut it by several billion dollars.” 

Now I know this is a very popular point of view, espe- 
cially in an election year—just as popular as a campaign 
pledge to reduce taxes. But 1 think most of you will agree 
with me that we'd be better off to win the fight against 
Communism than to win any particular election. 

The figure of $7,900,000,000 that 1 am recommending 
was not just taken out of the air. It is the result of many 
months of careful study. I would not recommend that the 
Congress spend a single dollar more than our national se- 
curity requires. Neither would I recommend spending a 
single dollar less than our security requires. 1 am convinced 
that we cannot afford the policy of ‘‘too little and too late.” 
The risks in such a policy are too great. 

The cost of the entire Mutual Security Program I have 
recommended is less than 2% per cent of our national out- 


put. And this country is raising its output by something like: 


5 per cent every year. We can afford this program. 

No, the real threat to our security isn’t the danger of 
bankruptcy. It’s the danger of Communist aggression. If 
communism is allowed to absorb the free nations, one by 
one, then we would be isolated from our sources of supply 
and detached from our friends. Then we would have to 
take defense measures which might really bankrupt our 
economy, and change our way of life so that we wouldn’t 
recognize it as American any longer. That’s the very thing 
we're trying to keep from happening. It doesn’t have to 
happen. It won't happen if we stand together with our 
friends. 

The essence of this whole effort is that it’s a joint effort. 
We do our part and others do theirs. You may hear the 
critics saying that we are doing more than our share, and 
that our Allies are not doing theirs. It is no secret that we 
are continually urging our Allies to do more. But that does 
not mean that they are not already doing a great deal. They 
are. And they’re making real sacrifices, 

Take the British. Vhey’re down to 16 cents worth of 
meat a week. That makes a mighty small package when 
the butcher wraps it up. They would have more if it weren’t 
for their defense effort. Do you think we ought to ask 
them to cut 16 cents worth of meat a week down to a 
dime’s worth—or a nickel’s worth? Do they have to do 
that to do their share? Would you want to tell them that 
they ought to spend less than 16 cents a week on meat ? 


The real questions we ought to ask about our Allies are 
these: Do they work hard in the common cause, and: are 
they moving in the right direction? I think we can say yes 
to both questions. During the last two years, our European 
Allies have doubled their defense budgets. They have more 
than tripled their military production. They have lengthened 
their periods of compulsory military service. The number 
of European divisions available to General Eisenhower has 
already more than doubled. 

We have good Allies, and they have not failed us. Some 
people ask: “Will they fight?” Look at the Greeks and the 
Turks. They fight. The French are spending their blood 
and treasure in Indo-China. They fight. The British are 
fighting communism in the jungles of Malaya. They fight. 
And in Korea itself, where we bear the major burden, our 
Allies have joined us with what they can provide. We have 
good and gallant friends on our side, and they will be there 
if the test comes. 

What I have been trying to say to you tonight is this: 
We and the other nations who are ranged beside us have 
set our feet upon the right road. The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, in conjunction with our efforts to build up our own 
forces, is the best and cheapest way to insure security. It is 
a carefully-thought-out plan of action to meet the challenge 
—not only the challenge of Soviet Russia but the challenge 
of our times. 

The Mutual Security Program has already made solid 
achievements, We are not losing, we are winning our fight. 
We would be foolish from our own point of view and guilty 
in the eyes of history if we were to stop now. 

The program I recommended to the Congress today is a 
necessity if we are going to block the plans of the Soviet 
rulers to dominate the world. Make no mistake about it— 
this is the way we can strike the hardest blows against Rus- 
sian communism. 

That is why the action the Congress takes on my recom- 
mendations is going to mean so much to you and to me— 
to every American. I want you to understand this well, so 
you will know who it is that just talks against the Commu- 
nists and who it is that actually votes against them when 
the roll is called in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It is awfully easy to “demagogue” in favor of economy 
and against what is scornfully referred to as “foreign aid.” 
Congressional action on our Mutual Security Program will 
be a real test of statesmanship. 

If the Congress meets that test, it is in our power to leave 
our children the most priceless legacy of all—a_ peaceful 
world and a better life. History has given us this responsi- 
bility and this opportunity. 

God grant that we may have the courage and the strength 
to do our duty. 


Uniting Europe by Peaceful Means 


AGREEMENTS REACHED AND PROBLEMS AHEAD 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered over radio and television, Washington, D. C., February 29, 1952 


HE past two weeks have been a time of historic deci- 
sion for the forces of peace in the world, 

The way is open to us to support these decisions 
with actions which will carry us far forward in maintaining 
peace and safeguarding our freedom. 

If we act with vigor and firmness, we can prove once 


again that free people, when resolute, are unconquerable. 
My report to you tonight concerns these events of the past 
two weeks. I wish to put these events in the perspective 0 
our foreign policy, and to discuss with you some problems 
that lie ahead. 
As you know, Secretaries Snyder and Lovett and Mr. 
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Harriman and I have been attending, under the instructions 
ot the President, a meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Lisbon. And I have had a series of talks 
in London with the Foreign Ministers of Britain and France, 
and with the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

There were five major accomplishments of this series of 
meetings: 

First, agreement was reached on the forces to be made 
available to General Eisenhower’s NATO command during 
this calendar year. 

Second, agreement was reached on the bases and facilities 
to be built and maintained for these forces. 

Third, agreement was reached approving the creation of a 
European Army by six nations, including West Germany. 

Fourth, agreement was reached by which the return of 
West Germany to a place of equality and responsibility in 
the European Community can be achieved. 

And Fifth, NATO itself was reorganized and greatly 
strengthened. 

These agreements and actions represent great progress. 
But the success of these measures will depend upon how vig- 
orously they are followed up by further action. 

| know that our press and radio have carried full reports 
of these meetings. Rather than repeat familiar details, it 
would be useful for us to examine the pattern and design of 
actions taken, against the background of our continuing for- 
eign policy. 

The situation we faced after the war was one in which 
old systems of power were shattered. Not only the enemy 
states, but many Allied nations as well were desperately 
weakened, and their economic and political relationships had 
suffered drastic changes. 

Wherever weakness showed itself, there too was the threat 
of Soviet expansion. 

The free peoples of the world need two things to protect 
themselves against this threat. The first is strength. The 
second is unity. 

What we have been seeking to do is to help strengthen 
and unite free nations, so that there will be no tempting op- 
portunity for further aggression. 

This is the meaning of our efforts to support and 
strengthen the United Nations. This is why our forces are 
fighting against communist aggression in Korea. 

The steps by which we are helping Japan to return to the 
community of free nations are part of this pattern, And this 
has to do with the defense arrangements we have made with 
the Philippines, with New Zealand and Australia. 

This is the meaning of the fight now going on against com- 
munist rebellions in Malaya and Indo-China. 

_ This is the purpose of our economic and military aid to 
independent nations in the whole crescent from the Far East, 
through South East Asia and the Middle East. 

And this has to do with the measures we have taken to 
strengthen this hemisphere, through the Organization of 
American States, and our close relations with Canada. 

The events we are concerned with tonight have to do with 
the efforts we and our allies have been making to develop 
strength and unity in this vital area of Western Europe . 

_ This area has a direct and immediate relation to the secur- 
ity of the entire North Atlantic Community and to the secur- 
ity of the entire world. 

At the end of the war, Europe was not only weakened, 
but fragmented. To the East, there stood a strong, cen- 
trally-controlled power, showing expansionist designs. The 
chilling knowledge that Europe stood defenseless against the 
danger of being over-run from the East had a depressing 
effect upon Europe’s will and its confidence, upon its efforts 


to achieve economic recovery and political stability. It was 
in these circumstances that the task of building a strong and 
unified Europe, secure against aggression, was undertaken. 

l won’t go into all the steps by which we aided Europe in 
the economic field through the Marshall Plan and other aid 
programs; nor the means by which communist encroachments 
against Iran and against Greece and Turkey were stopped. 
I know these are familiar to you. 

Less than three years ago, as part of your task, we con- 
cluded the North Atlantic Treaty, by which we assured one 
another that an attack upon any of us would be considered 
an attack upon all. 

1948, you will remember, had been the year of the com- 
munist seizure of Czechoslovakia, and the beginning of the 
Berlin Blockade. But it was also the year of the Vanden- 
berg Resolution, in which the Senate expressed the deter- 
mination of this country to stand side-by-side with our 
friends against attack. It was in the spring of the following 
year—April, 1949—that this determination was given ex- 
pression in the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The next step was to translate the words of the Treaty 
into the solid substance of strength and unity. 

First the military experts of the member nations developed 
joint strategic defense plans. 

But paper divisions and long-range mobilization plans will 
not deter aggression, in an age when we cannot count upon 
a cushion of time to prepare to defend ourselves against at- 
tack. In building up their military forces, our European 
allies had to start almost from scratch, but they have tackled 
the job with determination. Since 1949, our allies in Europe 
have doubled their military budgets. Every one of them has 
lengthened its period of military conscription. Military pro- 
duction in Europe has been expanded almost four times be- 
yond the 1949 level. More than half a million men have 
already been added to their military forces on active duty. 
Even more important has been the steady conversion of 
these troops into effective combat units, through improved 
organization, training and equipment. 

A little more than a year ago, a unified NATO defense 
force was established under the command of General Eisen- 
hower, to which the European NATO countries contributed 
a major part of their national forces. Since 1949, the num- 
ber of organized combat divisions available to NATO has 
more than doubled. 

All of these things were undertaken not merely for their 
military sake—important as that is—but because they are 
part of the still larger idea of helping to bring about real 
unity to the European Community within the framework of 
the Atlantic Community. 

One of the great tasks has been to bring Germany back 
into the European family of nations. This is a matter of 
importance and deep self-interest both to the Germans aad 
to the rest of Western Europe. If you look at a map of 
Europe, you can see at once that it makes a great deal of 
difference whether Europe is to be made defensible west of 
the Rhine, or near the Elbe, where the Iron Curtain now 
cuts through Germany. And it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference not only to the Germans themselves, but also to the 
people of Scandinavia, the Low Countries, to England, 
France and Italy. 

But in dealing with this matter, we were grappling with 
problems that had rovts in the ancient past, aggravated by 
events still fresh in memory. There was a natural and reason- 
able desire on all sides not to create conditions that would 
permit a recurrence of the terrible events of the past. 

The statesmen of Europe understood fully that it was 
right and proper and necessary that Germans should be en- 
abled to participate in the defense of an area in which their 
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own country lies. But the problem that worried the people 
of Europe, including the Germans themselves, was: how to 
do this without raising again the danger of unbridled Ger- 
man militarism? And how to restore Germany to a position 
of dignity and equality in this effort so that it would will- 
ingly and enthusiastically participate? 

Now these things I have been talking about were involved 
in the meetings with the British and French, and later the 
Germans, in London; and in the meeting of the North At- 
lantic Council in Lisbon. These issues, as you can see, are 
intricate and complex, but they were brought to a focus at 
these meetings in the five main points I cited a moment ago. 

The first thing we wanted to do at Lisbon was to reach 
agreement on a realistic plan for increasing NATO's mili- 
tary forces. The Supreme Command must be assured of the 
largest number of effective combat forces that can be devel- 
oped this year, and we wanted to lay the groundwork for 
further increases in 1953 and 1954. 

In order to do this, it was necessary to determine the real 
economic capacity of each NATO country and to agree on 
specific goals for each country. It was also necessary to get 
agreement on the military and economic measures which the 
various countries must take in order to reach these goals. 

All these things were done. A Temporary Council Com- 
mittee worked out realistic goals, in consultation with each 
government. The estimates for 1952 were accepted as firm 
goals, The forces which will be made available in Europe 
by the end of 1952 will constitute a real fighting force com- 
posed of a specified number of ground combat divisions, air- 
craft air formations and naval forces. The figures for 1953 
and 1954 were adopted as provisional goals, to be used for 
planning purposes. To achieve these goals will require great 
effort, and balanced and economical use of resources. But 
the important thing we found out was that it was possible 
to accomplish. Agreement has been reached that it can be 
done, and on what forces each of the partners are to provide 
in 1952. 

The second thing we had to do was to agree on the con- 
struction of facilities required for the effective maintenance 
and operation of these forces. There must be airfields. 
There must be communications—port facilities—headquar- 
ters and other installations—many things which require con- 
struction and financing. This becomes complicated because 
these facilities need to be built and maintained in common 
in order to allow these unified forces to operate. 

One thing | can’t explain to you is how these facilities 
came to be called by the name of “infra-structures.” But 
despite this heavy handicap, good progress was made on this 
issue too. 

Agreement was reached as to how these costs—in the 
neighborhood of 400 million dollars—should be shared, so 
that the work of getting these facilities built could go for- 
ward without interruption. 

The third point concerns the establishment of the 
European Defense Community. The achievement of this 
great unifying step, which accords with the efforts and pol- 
icies of both the Executive and Legislative branches of our 
Government, is of vital importance to our country. We are 
deeply concerned that it should come into existence, and con- 
tinue in existence, in unity and in growing strength. All of 
this adds to European security and to our own. 

For more than a year, six states of Western Europe, in- 
cluding West Germany, have been working together to find 
a way of merging their military forces on the continent into 
a European Army. These forces would be under a common 
control, so that none of these countries would constitute a 
threat to any other, and so that the most effective use may 
be made of these forces in the common interest. 


The European Defense Community will include not only 
ground, naval and air forces, but economic and political in- 
stitutions. This bold and imaginative venture holds great 
promise for the future. 

What the North Atlantic Council did was to give its 
blessing to the principles which France, Italy, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many have worked out to establish the European Defense 
Community. When this treaty is completed and ratified— 
which we hope will be accomplished without delay—Ger- 
man units will be developed as part of a European Army, 
which is to be part of the NATO Supreme Command. 

The European Defense Community will be closely inter- 
locked with NATO. Each will be important to the other. 
They will meet together, as needed. Security guarantees be- 
tween the two organizations now agreed upon will be pre- 
sented to legislative bodies. And in this way, West Ger- 
many will be closely associated with the whole defense ar- 
rangements for Western Europe. 

This, in turn, was closely related to the fourth main point 
dealt with in these meetings; that is, the restoration of Ger- 
many to a responsible and equal place among nations, What 
we would like to see is the peaceful unification of all Ger- 
many under conditions of freedom. This remains our aim, 
but the history of Soviet obstruction and Communist policy 
in post-war Europe does not encourage us to hope that this 
goal can be achieved in the immediate future. Therefore, 
what the three occupying powers—Britain, France and our- 
selves—are now seeking to do is to put an end to the oc- 
cupation of Germany through a series of contractual agree- 
ments between these three governments and the Federal Re- 
public. These agreements would establish German sov- 
ereignty to the fullest extent possible in the present world 
situation. Coupled with the European Defense Community 
arrangements, they would provide the necessary safeguards 
against aggressive militarism. 

We succeeded, at London and Lisbon, in reaching deci- 
sions which open the way to the conclusion of these agree- 
ments. This involved some extremely difficult and tangled 
problems, such as the amount of the German contribution to 
the common defense. In all these problems, our European 
colleagues demonstrated statesmanship of a high order. It 
was inspiring to see people face resolutely and courageously 
the problems of the future, not dwelling in the fears and re- 
sentments of the past. 

It was a thrilling thing to feel the hope and excitement 
with which Europe responded to the progress made against 
these ancient national rivalries which have caused so much 
mischief for so long. The job is not completed, but two years 
of patient work have brought us close to the point where 
these measures for creating a European Defense Community 
and ending the occupation of West Germany can be reduced 
to words and laid before national legislature for their action. 
They have brought us to the dawn of a new day in Europe. 

Finally, the fifth point at these meetings concerned the re- 
organization and strengthening of NATO. At this meeting 
of the Council, we had the special pleasure of welcoming 
Greece and Turkey tc membership in the organization. 
Their joining with us is not only valuable for the common 
defense, but is of particular symbolic importance. Here are 
two countries who not long ago were hard beset by Com- 
munist pressure, and whose independence was supported by 
the doctrine which bears the name of our President. These 
countries not only withstood the communist onslaught, but 
they have become strong and dependable allies. 

Important steps were taken to strengthen the institutions 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to enable it to 
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carry out the difficult tasks it must face in passing from the 
planning to the action stage of its existence. It was agreed 
to establish a permanent headquarters in Europe near the 
European Defense Community and SHAPE, with a Secre- 
tary General, and a Council that would remain constantly 
in session and will keep the defense programs of the members 
under continuous review. The responsibilities of the Su- 
preme Command were increased. 

The progress made on these five points, taken together, is 
a great stride toward the goal of a strong and united Europe. 

These are not completed actions. Hard work remains to 
be done. Let us look at some of the problems which lie 
ahead of us in these fields. 

These negotiations will now go on to another stage—one 
that is familiar to us—one in which these actions will be de- 
bated, discussed and acted upon by the representatives of the 
people in each of these countries. This is as it should be. In 
our free societies, meetings of Ministers cannot be decisive 
unless they are deeply rooted in the understanding and sup- 
port of the people and the people’s representatives. 

These discussions will raise problems in many countries. 
The debate and votes yesterday in the French Chamber of 
Deputies illustrates the problems which will arise. The dif- 
ficulty there was not over approval of the actions taken 
at Lisbon, but over the internal measures which should be 
adopted in carrying them out. 

I am convinced that the problems which will arise can and 
will be solved. What brings hope and conviction—which in 
my own case refuses to be dimmed by any difficulties—is 
that these decisions which we have been discussing are of 
the most far-reaching importance and benefit for each nation 
individually, for the whole group of nations together, and 
for the hope of all men for peace. Individual national inter- 
ests and the common interests of all are both served by these 
decisions. I believe that this great and inspiring truth will 
be clearly evident to the people in all countries as they dis- 
cuss these measures, and that it will inevitably gain their 
support. 

Our friends in Europe have grave economic problems. 
These are, and must be, dealt with courageously and coop- 
eratively, In our own country, within a few days, the Presi- 
dent is submitting to the Congress the Mutual Security 
Program for the coming year. This program is playing a 
vital part in the structure of strength which is being built 
in Europe. It deserves our utmost support. 


The days of danger are still with us. The forces which 
will be available in Europe by the end of this year are not 
the total forces required to assure the maintenance of peace. 
This is true even when the productive power of the United 
States and our air power is added, But they will be an 
effective and united force, which will grow in the years 
that follow. We have agreed on a good and useful and 
possible year’s work. It will reduce but not remove the 
dangers we face. This can only be done by hard work. 

The strength and unity of free nations must be built, step 
by step, to achieve security against attack. We build this in 
the firm faith that free societies will prove stronger in the 
long run. 

But this, in the final analysis, depends upon the support 
of the people, and upon none more than the people of the 
United States. 

A vital ingredient of this whole structure is the steadiness 
and determination of the people of this country. 

A week ago tonight, while we were meeting at Lisbon, 
there occurred the anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. I thought of how great the difficulties must have 
seemed to Washington and the people of his time; how in- 
superable the obstacles; how many good reasons existed why 
this country, then weak and disunited, could never succeed. 

But then, as now, success did not come from dwelling 
upon difficulties. 

If instead we summon up the will and the resolute spirit 
that enabled Washington and a group of determined men 
to lay the foundations of this great country, we will succeed. 
And we must succeed. 

In Europe, the home of democratic freedom and the other 
great ideals of Western civilization, what we are helping 
to build is not only a bastion of freedom, but a new reality. 
The unity of Europe has been brought closer to realization 
than ever before in history. 

The events of the past two weeks will be remembered for 
the giant strides that have been taken toward this goal, this 
vision which has the power to arouse the devotion and excite 
the enthusiasm of the people of an entire continent. 

Many attempts have been made to unite the continent of 
Europe by force, and have failed. But free men will accom- 
plish by peaceful means what tyrants have never been able 
to do, and in so doing, they will demonstrate the creative 
energy and power of freedom which will continue to flourish 
long after tyrannies have been forgotten. 


A New Up-to-Date American Foreign Policy 


SELF-RESPECTING STRENGTH AND FIRMNESS 
By HAROLD E. STASSEN, President of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Delivered at a meeting of the Republican Club of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., February 28, 1952 


point blank question: “Do you support President Tru- 
& man’s internationalist foreign policy?” I replied that I 
did not, that I felt it was a very bad policy for America. 
The questioner then followed with this query: “Do you 
mean then that you support Senator Taft’s isolationist for- 
eign policy?” 
I replied that I also rejected Senator Taft’s foreign policy 
as equally bad for America. 
Then my questioner pursued his point with a note of 
skepticism in his voice: “Is there any third course that 
America could follow?” 


It is this third course which I do advocate that I will 


[' Chicago, during a recent discussion, I was asked this 


define and explain and give examples of tonight. And at 
the conclusion of my address, I will respond to your ques- 
tions about it. 

I realize full well that the tendency in America is to think 
always of two alternatives. Over and over again the news- 
papers endeavor to divide people into two positions. They 
are internationalists or isolationists. They are for President 
Truman’s foreign policy or for Senator Taft’s position. 
They are for Senator McCarthy or against Senator Mc- 
Carthy. They are for General Eisenhower’s program in 
Western Europe or they are for General MacArthur’s pro- 
gram in Asia. 

It seems to be a part of the headline treatment and some- 
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what of a translation of sports page technique—where either 
the Giants slay the Bums or the Bums murder the Giants— 
over to the treatment of major issues. 

It is my view that not only are there usually, in fact, 
three or more alternatives on the major policy considerations 
before the country, but that actually most of the time, the 
best course and solution for the nation rests with neither 
of the extreme alternatives presented with heat and excite- 
ment by the press. 

I feel very strongly that American foreign policy is a 
prime example of one of these situations. I realize full well 
that in taking a strong position against the foreign policy 
followed and advocated by both President Truman and 
Senator Taft, I have a very sharp responsibility to explain 
exactly what I mean and what I propose. I step forward to 
this task only because of my very deep conviction that either 
of these policies will lead to terrible consequences for Amer- 
ica and for the cause of freedom. Thus I am impelled to 
do everything in my power to change American foreign 
policy. I am deeply convinced that there is a third course 
which has the best prospect of guarding and securing Amer- 
ica’s future, of preventing a recurrence in a more horrible 
degree of what I know and saw and felt of the devastating 
consequences of war. It is a third course which will con- 
tribute more to the future freedom and progress of man- 
kind. 

As a background for my definition of this third course, 
let me give this appraisal of the world situation. I am con- 
vinced that that small band of evil men who are now, 
through their communist central dictatorship, in complete 
command over one-third of the people of the world, have, 
as their fixed and diabolical objective, world domination. 

This objective is expressed over and over again in the 
leading publications of communism. 

Lenin wrote, “As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end one or the other will 
triumph—a funeral dirge will be sung ** * *’ (Lenin’s 
Selected Works, Vol. 1X, pages 266-267.) 

Then again he wrote, “One or the other must triumph 
in the end.” (Vol. VIII, page 33.) 

And further I quote him, “Only after you overthrow, 
completely defeat and expropriate the bourgeoisie in the en- 
tire world, and not only in one country, wars will become 
impossible * * * *.” (Lenin’s Selected Works, Vol. XIX, 
pages 362-66.) 

Stalin, in his volume on Leninism (Vol. I, page 387-88, 
1934 Edition) wrote this: “The fight between those two 
centers for the conquest of the world economy will decide 
the fate of capitalism and communism throughout the whole 
world, for the final defeat of world capitalism means the vic- 
tory of socialism in the arena of world economy.” 

None of these sweeping objectives have ever been retracted 
by the leaders of the Soviet Union and in various ways, by 
words and deeds, it is clear that this continues to be their 
goal. 

It is also definite in word and deed that the methods by 
which they will endeavor to reach that goal have no limit 
in ruthlessness, fraud, deception, cruelty and force. 

Thus, America as the leading nation of the portion of 
the world that believes that man was meant to be free, and 
that there is a God, faces a very grim world-wide struggle. 
I think its manifold nature might be better understood if it 
is related to a contest we used to engage in as boys in Minne- 
sota. It was a game called Indian wrestling. We usually 
picked a grassy spot in the school yard and then the two 
boys would stand next to each other with their right feet 
planted side by side, their right hands grasped, the left hand 
swinging free, and the left leg braced to the rear. Then 


at a signal, the wrestling began, and the idea was to see 
which boy could cause the other one to lose his balance and 
fall either to the right or left, either forward or backward. 

I think it could well be said that Uncle Sam is engaged 
in a gigantic, grim Indian wrestle with the Russian Commu- 
nist Bear. Their feet are planted side by side in Alaska and 
Siberia, and far around the world their hands are clasped 
in Berlin. 

The four directions in which Uncle Sam could make a 
mistake and fall are these: If he is too weak and leans back 
too much from world affairs, the communists will push him 
over backwards. If he over-arms with large standing armies 
and extremely heavy armaments and overburdens his econ- 
omy, the communists can give us a little extra pull and we 
will fall over forward after a period of years. 

If he concentrates too much on Europe and ignores Asia, 
the communists will move in on all Asia and ultimately 
make him fall. Or, if he turns too much attention and re- 
sources to Asia and gets bogged down in those huge mass 
areas, the communists will move in on Europe and make 
Uncle Sam fall that way. 

It is equally important to understand the four directions 
in which the Russian bear is vulnerable. There is a rising 
resistance among the many millions of prisoner peoples in- 
side the iron curtain. This resistance, increasing through 
the years, could so weaken the central communist power that 
it would throw the Russian Communist Bear over back- 
wards. This internal opposition can only be restrained by 
very strong red armies to hold down the prisoner peoples. 
But, if they keep such extremely large standing armies to 
hold down these millions of many nations, the food and 
equipment and leadership which these armies need, and the 
unrest in the armies themselves may cause the Red Army to 
turn against the communist control and cause the Commu- 
nist bear to fall flat forward. 

The communists also have the problem of the two sides 
of their vast dominated empire. ‘They have a tremendous 
demand for food and equipment and materials for that 
huge part of Asia now under their control. If they ignore 
that demand, and starvation and riots and unrest become 
widespread, they may lose control of all of Asia and that 
may be the beginning of the decay and fall of their com- 
munist empire. 

On the other hand, if they pull too much of raw materials 
and machinery and supplies and technicians out of Russia 
and out of Eastern Europe to meet their Asiatic problem, 
they may well cause such lowering of communist strength 
in Europe that they will begin to lose control of Eastern 
European nations and that in successive stages can cause the 
fall of the whole of the communist empire. 

Numerous reports are already received from Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary and Eastern Germany of the effects of 
the drain of Asia upon the communist empire, and of the 
resistance arising therefrom. News is: also coming out of 
China and out of Manchuria of the unrest and disappoint- 
ment and bitterness because the promised communist sup- 
plies have not reached those areas. 

This outline then of the four vulnerable possibilities for 
America and the four weaknesses for Communist Russia 
points the way for the up-to-date dynamic and consistent 
foreign policy which I advocate for America and which | 
would follow as President. 

The outspoken objective of that new American foreign 
policy would be to win a victory for the cause of freedom 
and civilization, over communist imperialism, without 4 
world war. Some of the specific steps to be taken would be 
these: 

The Voice of America would be taken out from under 
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the state department, changed to the Voice of Freedom, 
placed under very able leadership, approved by the Senate, 
and then given ten times the support. Its outspoken objec- 
tive would be to get the truth through the iron curtain on 
the basis that the peoples over all the world have the inherent 
right to know the truth. Its premise would be that men 
everywhere were endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights and that no government anywhere is en- 
titled to oppress mankind. 

Specifically, America would look forward to, and openly 
advocate, the freedom and independence and sovereignty of 
the 40 millions of peoples of the Ukraine, of the 25 million 
Moslems, of the South of the Russian Empire, of the Eston- 
ians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, the Armenians and White 
Ruthenians. We would constantly advocate the right of 
the peoples of Eastern Germany and of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Albania, to decide by 
free elections their own leadership, and to be out from under 
the cruel heel of the communist Kremlin. 

Along with this policy, we would take every possible step 
to stop the supplies of raw materials and of machines and of 
equipment from flowing into the iron curtain area. 

At the same time we would build the armed strength and 
economic soundness of the peoples on the outside border of 
the communist empire in both Asia and Europe. Thus we 
would cause constant pressure on both sides of their huge 
area, for the double reason of increasing the drain on the 
resources of the communists, and to reduce the long term 
demands on the American economy and the American mili- 
tary strength. 

Great care would be taken to maintain the soundness of 
the American economy. “Toward this end, the American 
budget would be kept balanced, non-defense expenditures 
kept at a minimum, and in the defense expenditures in- 
creased efficiency and top priority for air power would be 
used to maintain America in a position such that it could 
not be successfully attacked and neither could it be caused 
to fall even though the armament program need be carried 
for many years. 

With the adoption of the new foreign policy, a sweeping 
reorganization of the American State Department would be 
carried out. No one sharing a responsibility for the soft 
policies toward communism which have resulted in these 
serious failures would be retained. New administrators, 
thoroughly convinced of the basic correctness of the under- 
lying American philosophy of freedom, economic as well as 
social, civil and religious, would be placed in charge. 

And for the purpose of developing future personnel to 
ably conduct American foreign policy, a diplomatic academy 
with federal support and backing comparable to West Point 
and Annapolis, conducted by a group of leading universities, 
would be established. 

Throughout these policies, it would be our firm rule to 
tell the American people the truth about their foreign policy 
and about the relations and problems with other nations. 

Furthermore, the same underlying process of seeking the 
future freedom of all mankind under God would motivate 
our policies toward other nations outside the communist cur- 
tain. Thus our influence would be used toward expanding 
the freedom of the peoples within Yugoslavia, Spain and 
Argentina. Our influence would further be used toward 
liberalizing the empire policies of the British and the French, 
the Dutch, the Belgians, and the Portuguese. 

We would not have a dreamer’s notion of re-making the 
world overnight, but we would have ever in mind the basic 
ideals on which this country was first founded, and under 
which it made its amazing progress. 


We would neither seek nor accept American domination 
over any other peoples anywhere. We would insist upon 
respect for the American Flag and the American citizens 
wherever they rightfully were found around the globe. 

In this respect, our policy would be more closely related 
to that of President Theodore Roosevelt than they would 
to the actions or words of either President Truman or Sena- 
tor Taft. 

It is my view that the cowardly manner in which the 
United States accepted the mistreatment in November, 1948, 
of Angus Ward, United States Consul General, by the 
Chinese Communists was the direct forerunner of the Chi- 
nese Communist attack on American soldiers in Korea. 
Angus Ward, together with members of the United States 
Consular staff and their families, were placed under house 
arrest by the Chinese communists on November 20, 1948. 
The telephones and electricity were cut. The radio trans- 
mitters and generators were seized. Until July 6, 1949, no 
communication of any kind with America was permitted. 
Bowing to this treatment, the United States, on May 19, 
1949, notified Red China that it would close the Mukden 
Consulate. Nevertheless, on October 24, 1949, Ward and 
four members of his staff were arrested and imprisoned on 
charges of having beaten a Chinese employee. They were 
sentenced to prison terms ranging from three to six months 
by a peoples’ court. And the action of the American State 
Department was to send a note to 30 governments urging 
that they express their “concern” over Red China’s having 
deprived the American Consular’s staff of their freedom for 
over a year! 

No other American action was ever taken! 

The Ward case has then been followed by the well-known 
case of Robert Vogeler in Hungary, of William Oatis in 
Czechoslovakia, and by at least 30 other cases of American 
citizens who are at this time imprisoned behind the iron 
curtain. It has been further followed by the shooting down 
of an unarmed United States Navy aircraft over the Baltic 
on April 8, 1950, and by the holding for ransom of a United 
States Air Force crew in Hungary. 

On the other hand, when the United States F.B.I. caught 
Valentin Gubitchev in the act of espionage, he was given a 
suspended sentence and sent back home. Another spy, Colonel 
Oto Biheler, military and air attache of the Czech Embassy 
was permitted to move in and out of America for more than 
two years after he was known to be engaged in espionage. 

One of Theodore Roosevelt’s powerful statements spoken 
of an earlier administration applies very directly to this 
situation. I quote him, “The policy of the administration 
has not invited respect. It has invited murder. It has not 
secured peace—which probably could have been secured by 
a policy of self-respecting strength and firmness. Peace is 
now in jeopardy because weakness and timidity invite the 
constant repetition of actions which will in time goad any 
nation into war.” 

With firm American policies, we should also look forward 
to the reorganization of the United Nations. The Charter 
has proven inadequate and the United Nations has failed 
to maintain the peace and provide for the advance of free- 
dom for which it was with high purpose formed. This has 
been the unfortunate result principally because it has not 
been possible to trust the governments of some of its mem- 
bers. America must not permit any false reliance on this 
United Nations machinery in its inadequate form to prevent 
America itself from following a strong and consistent for- 
eign policy. 

I am deeply convinced that if America sets forth in such 
a realistic policy, grounded on the great ideals of the Brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of God, which are ever- 
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lasting, that we will find that we will make more friends 
among other peoples. They will not be mere _ political 
friends, but real friends. We will find that the underlying 
desires of peoples everywhere for more freedom and inde- 
pendence and progress will be a powerful ally. We will 


find that through a period of years communism will collapse 
and fall without the world destruction of atomic warfare. 
America will fulfill what must be its mission. America will 
maintain a just peace. America will serve first its people, 
and through its people, all mankind under God. 


Faults of the Present Administration 


RESTORATION OF SOUND POLICIES 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio. 
Delivered to the Republican Vermonters, Barre, Vermont, February 22, 1952 


winter for the first time. I have often visited here in 

the summer and driven from one end of the state to 
the other on my way to Quebec. I am glad to have the op- 
portunity of renewing my friendships which I have formed 
before. It is a matter of pride as a Republican to come to 
a state with a Republican administration and a Governor 
like Lee Emerson. The honest and efficient administration 
of the affairs of the state under Governor Emerson is similar 
to that of many other Republican governors. It is a good 
indication of what we may hope for in Washington under a 
Republican administration. 

I have enjoyed my association with those you have sent to 
represent you in Washington—with Warren Austin, George 
Aiken, Ralph Flanders and, for a brief period, Ernest 
Gibson. Vermont has a tradition of sending its best men 
to Congress, and I can testify that they have well repre- 
sented the sound American principles in which the people 
of Vermont believe. 

I am submitting my candidacy to the Republicans of Ver- 
mont as I am also doing in your neighboring state of New 
Hampshire, because I feel so deeply that the liberty and 
progress, and the very character of our people is threatened 
perhaps for all time by a continuation of the present admin- 
istration in power. Today is the birthday of George Wash- 
ington. There could be no greater contrast between his 
principles and the course of Harry Truman. Washington 
was the embodiment of honesty and integrity. He was a 
simple, straightforward man, who did not propose to spend 
one cent more than was needed for the proper purposes of 
government. He fought for liberty and justice. The prin- 
ciples he believed in have prevailed for 160 years, until today 
they are threatened by big government and arbitrary power. 

My opponents in the present campaign are laying all their 
stress on one argument—that if I should be nominated by 
the Republicans, I cannot win. I don’t know the basis of 
this argument, except some polls which have been deliber- 
ately set up to assist that propaganda. Other polls tell an- 
other story, but certainly every poll in the country in 1948 
said that Truman could not win. They were certainly 
wrong then. The principal basis of the argument seems to 
be that labor would be against me because of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. For the same reason every New Dealer in 
the country in 1950 said I couldn’t win in Ohio. Mr. Tru- 
man sent most of his cabinet to speak against me in Ohio. 
I had the opposition of the top brass in the labor movement, 
but I won by 430 thousand, the largest majority a Senator 
had ever received. I carried 84 of the 88 counties, including 
every one of the 8 large industrial counties. Ohio is a typical 
cross section of the Nation with a population of eight mil- 
lion, and what was done there can be done in the Nation. 

The result of the election will depend far more on the 
kind of campaign that is conducted than on the particular 
candidate. We have had candidates before who were well 


1: is a great pleasure for me to come to Vermont in the 


ahead of the Democrats in the polls when nominated, but 
who went down hill fast as they were forced to take definite 
positions on controversial issues, or failed to present a definite 
philosophy to the voters. There is only one way in which 
the Republican Party can win. That is by an all-out attack 
on the immorality of this Administration, on the unlimited 
spending and taxing and bureaucratic regulation of the Fair 
Deal, and on the disastrous foreign policy which has led to 
Russian power and unnecessary war. We cannot win by a 
modification of our principles. We are more likely to ac- 
quire the votes of independent voters and millions of Demo- 
crats if we present the issues directly and forcibly against 
the Truman philosophy, issues in which we already have 
their sympathy. We cannot afford to modify our principles 
to secure the support of a limited number of mugwumps 
who never have and never will believe in Republican prin- 
ciples. We cannot slip into office around a curtain of gener- 
alities, but only by a presentation of principles which will 
arouse the enthusiasm of our own followers. We can only 
win by earnest support of a carefully worked out organiza- 
tion, to interest and bring to the polls millions of voters who 
have thought little about the vital nature of this political 
campaign. 

Enthusiasm and organization are essential because the Ad- 
ministration machine is well oiled—oiled with millions of 
dollars appropriated to government agencies, and _ political 
personnel. There is little enthusiasm on its side, but the 
machine of propaganda and government personnel operates 
without enthusiasm to make effective and bring to the polls 
whatever strength the Administration may have. Because 
the Administration does not have the confidence of the com- 
mon people, of the average union member, of the farmer or 
the businessman, the effect of its machine can be overcome, 
but only by a straightforward and all-out campaign. 

. First of all we must present the issues clearly, the faults 
of the Administration, the affirmative proposals of our Party. 

Secondly, we must arouse the interest and enthusiasm of 
all of those interested in restoring sound leadership so that 
they may interest and bring to the polls the vast number of 
men and women who have taken little interest and seldom 
voted. If we voted the same proportion of the people as 
voted in England in October, we would vote 85 million 
people. We have never voted more than 55 million. 

What are the issues that demand a change in our present 
government? 

The entire Nation has been shocked over and over again 
fby the low state of political morality in the Administration 
itself. Its partisans have not even bothered to deny the im- 
proper use of influence so frequently revealed in Congres- 
sional investigation and investigation by committees made 
up of Democratic majorities. The investigation of the RFC 
showed that loans were obtained by the use of such influ- 
ence, and often by men close to the White House. No one 


will forget the fur coat presented to a White House stenog-’ 
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rapher, apparently because of the influence exerted by her 
husband in behalf of a loan. Donald Dawson, the Presi- 
dent’s personal assistant, accepts rent-free vacations in hotels 
whose RFC loans he supported. In a large organization 
many things may happen without the fault of those at the 
head of government, but the discouraging thing today is that 
immoral, if not illegal, practices are condoned by the high- 
est authority. 

The immorality is not casual, but extends into many de- 
partments. We have just seen a new investigation regarding 
corruption in the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
Agricultural Department. The groaning taxpayer is out- 
raged by revelations of dishonesty in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which has always been regarded as a model of 
honesty. Yet seven collectors have been forced to resign in 
leading cities throughout the United States. Serious irregu- 
larities are admitted and the facts seem to show that people 
with pull or influence could get their taxes postponed or 
compromised. No one has ever paid taxes with enthusiasm, 
but at least, until this Administration, he has felt that others 
are also contributing their fair share. Again the President 
condones. Just as he referred to the Fulbright revelations 
of the RFC as asinine, he now turns over the investigation 
of the Tax Department to the Attorney General, although 
the Department of Justice is clearly involved in the improper 
compromise of taxes. During the regime of the present 
Attorney General as head of the Justice Department wide- 
spread corruption has gone unpunished. 

Only a Republican Administration can restore principles 
of common honesty to Washington. We can pledge with- 
out qualification the establishment of a new regime by the 
appointment of honest men to office, so that the public in- 
terest alone will guide those who handle the people’s money 
in collecting taxes, in spending and in lending. 

The second issue is the most fundamental difference be- 
tween the Republican Party and the left-wing Truman wing 
of the Democratic Party—shall we maintain our progress 
within the principles of liberty and justice and equality on 
which this nation was founded and has succeeded far beyond 
the dreams of its founders,—or shall we embrace finally the 
siren philosophy that only a totalitarian state with planned 
economy and detailed controls can bring happiness to its 
people? Under New Deal and Fair Deal Administration 
there has been a constant increase in government operation, 
government power and regulation and above all, govern- 
ment spending. The issue as I see it is whether this tremen- 
dous growth of the Federal Government shall be brought 
to an end and the trend reversed; whether we return to a 
condition where progress is made through an increase of 
liberty rather than an increase in bureaucracy. In one year 
Harry Truman spends twice as much as Herbert Hoover 
spent in four years. In 1931 the Federal Government took 
6 per cent of the people’s income. In 1949 it took 18 per 
cent. In 1953 the Federal Government is proposing to spend 
nearly one-third of the people’s income; with state and local 
expenditures, almost 40 per cent. Taxes levied today are 
higher than they were at the height of the Second World 

ar. 

In Great Britain the growth of government to a point 
where it takes 38 per cent of the people’s income has killed 
all initiative and choked that very improvement of the con- 
dition of the workers falsely promised by the government in 
return for these expenditures. 

The President’s State of the Union message threatens 
constantly increasing expenditures in every domestic field. He 
urges again the expansion of government operation of utili- 
ties and other business. He asks for continued price and 
wage controls for years to come. Without a word suggest- 


ing economy, he wants more money for public works of all 
kinds, for federal welfare projects which are and ought to 
be conducted by the states and local communities, and for 
every one of those Fair Deal projects which are so dear to 
his heart. There is some talk about a peak of expenditure 
in 1953, postponed now to 1954. Under this Administration 
there never will be a reduction in either expenses or in taxes, 
because it believes in spending for spending’s sake, spending 
for political advantage, spending for increased power. 

The President’s reports are full of boasts regarding the 
prosperity of this country. He says nothing of the fact that 
since June 1950 the cost of living and the price level gener- 
ally has increased more than 10 per cent. The New Deal 
Dollar has declined from 58 per cent to 53 per cent of its 
prewar value. Industrial wages have just about kept up 
with this increase, but millions of other Americans, whose 
income is more or less fixed, are struggling to keep the wolf 
from the door against the tremendous increase in prices, due 
fundamentally to reckless government spending and threats 
of spending in the future. Inflation did not result merely 
from the Korean War. Prices were well started upward 
by government policy and government spending before that 
war occurred. 

I do not believe the American people want to go down 

the drain of totalitarian government control. They have 
already lost 20 per cent of their freedom because they no 
longer have the liberty to spend the money that they earn 
for the things they need and desire. The government is 
taking that per cent over and above all normal taxation, and 
deciding for you the purposes for which your earnings shall 
be spent, for services perhaps you do not desire, for services 
you do not even receive. 
, The Republican Party promises a return to a free system 
—the freedom of the individual to live his own life and 
think his own thoughts, the freedom of the family to decide 
what they will eat for breakfast and when they will go to 
bed at night, the freedom of the community to run its own 
show and decide how its children shall be educated, its wel- 
fare services conducted and its governments run, the free- 
dom of the farmer to run his own farm and of the business- 
man to run his own business. That is the free system which 
in 160 years has built this country up from a small group 
of scattered people along the Atlantic Seaboard to the most 
powerful nation in the world. It is that liberty which has 
increased the productivity of the farmer and the workman 
until per person we produce 2% times what they do in 
Europe. It is that liberty which has given us a standard of 
living 214 times that of other countries, because if you can 
produce more per person there is more to divide up per 
person. The American people do not desire to abandon that 
liberty at the very peak of its success, and substitute a sys- 
tem like that of the British which has brought their people 
to a point where they must request assistance from us, to 
defend themselves and yet maintain a minimum standard of 
living. The American people believe in intellectual freedom 
so that the constant progress in every field may develop in a 
vast competition of ideas. They believe in industrial free- 
dom so that new methods and new machinery and new 
products may constantly improve our material condition. 

Finally we have the issue of restoring to Washington an 


wAmerican foreign policy based on sound and consistent prin- 


ciples, made known frankly to our own people and the world, 
administered by men with common sense and good judgment. 
The main principle of that foreign policy must be the main- 
tenance of the liberty of the people of the United States. 
The second principle must be the maintenance of peace, un- 
less war becomes absolutely necessary to protect American 
liberty itself. As a good neighbor we desire to help the rest 
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of the world in every reasonable way, but certainly that 
cannot be a primary object of foreign policy, or an excuse 
either for the wrecking of our economy at home, or for the 
terrible tragedy of war. The President scattered his State 
of the Union message with a constant use of the word 
“peace”, but the policies he describes are as likely to produce 
war as peace. Under Truman and Acheson they have already 
led to one unnecessary war. Neither in this Administration 
nor the last has there been any evidence of that passion for 
peace which ought to guide every American President. 

It is said that, however we may differ with the Adminis- 
tration on domestic policy, we must not criticize its foreign 
policy. In the name of heaven, why not? In the history of 
this country there have never been seven years of such dis- 
astrous foreign policy as that of this Administration. As 
long as it remains in office, the same people will guide that 
policy as have proved their utter inability to guide it in the 
past. 

At the end of the Second World War American forces 
dominated the world. The economy and the production of 
Russia were at a low ebb. Today Stalin dominates 800 mil- 
lion people, he controls the great mass of the Eurasian con- 
tinent, he threatens the security of the world and our control 
of the air. He is able to make airplanes to fly to this coun- 
try and, in theory at least, to drop the atom bomb which he 
presumably can manufacture because of leaks in our own 
Administration. 

We have had forced upon us a vast military program, 
taking every American boy for at least two years’ service in 
the armed forces at the most crucial period in his education 
or his life work, spending 40 per cent of our income for 
government purposes, and imposing a tax burden which 
checks all progress and imposes hardships on millions. Surely 
this Administration should not be allowed to escape the re- 
sults of its own failures. Domestic policy today is dominated 
by foreign policy, and failures in foreign policy lie at the 
basis of every sacrifice we are called upon to make, of every 
danger to our economy here at home. 

At Teheran the preceding Administration adopted the de- 
lightful theory that if they gave Stalin everything he asked 
for, he would turn out to be an angel and adopt every 
American principle of liberty and peace. At Yalta this atti- 
tude was supplemented by something more sinister in the 
indirect influence of communism and Communists on Ameri- 
can statesmen. Hopkins and Harriman, who had most to do 
with our policy there, embraced the theory that Soviet 
Russia was a peace-loving domocracy. Henry Wallace 
thought that Russian democracy was in some ways better 
than American democracy. “The Communist Party had suc- 
ceeded in placing people in positions where they could affect 
public opinion or public policy or influence others who could 
do the same. Hiss was at Yalta and no doubt advanced the 
idea that communism was in fact a form of government 
more or less consistent with American ideals. I could never 
understand how any man who even went through an Ameri- 
can high school and understood what America is about could 
reach such a conclusion. Communism denies liberty, denies 
justice, denies equality, denies religion and God himself, yet 
these men in face of the warnings which they received from 
many other Americans accepted all Stalin’s promises, al- 
though he had never kept a promise which he had made. 
They accepted them without any means of enforcing them. 
They set Russia up in Berlin, Prague and Vienna where it 
could dominate Central Europe, cut off Eastern Europe 
and threaten the security of Western Europe and therefore 
the United States itself. In Asia they went even further. 
They gave Russia a position in Manchuria which Japan had 
occupied, contrary to every principle of American foreign 


policy since the days of John Hay and the open door in 
China. We had gone to war with Japan because of its in- 
vasion of Manchuria and China. After winning the war, 
we turned over the Japanese position to Russia without even 
letting Chiang Kai-shek know for four months that we had 
bargained away his most important industrial province. In 
short, we put Russia in a position in Manchuria where they 
could back the Chinese Communists which, of course, they 
promptly did. At the most crucial period of the civil con- 
flict we cut off all further military aid to Nationalist China 
for nine months because Chiang Kai-shek would not yield 
to General Marshall’s demand that he take Communists into 
his cabinet. Throughout this whole period there was a 
strong pro-Communist influence in the Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department which swallowed and supported 
Communist propaganda that the Chinese Communists were 
just agrarian reformers, and so the 400 million people of 
China came under the domination of Joe Stalin. 

If there is one result which condemns any foreign policy, 
it is an unnecessary war, and that is what a soft attitude 
toward communism led to in the case of Korea. There never 
would have been an attack if we had wholeheartedly backed 
the Nationalist Government against the Communists in 
China. There would have been no attack if we had re- 
mained in Korea ourselves. I don’t think there would have 
been an attack if we had armed the South Koreans as recom- 
mended in 1949 by General Wedemeyer as a condition of 
withdrawal. I doubt if there would have been an attack 
if we had warned the North Koreans that we were going 
to do just what we finally did do—send our own soldiers 
back to Korea. Instead of that, Acheson was so anxious to 
make it clear that we would not give any aid, or even ad- 
vice, to Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa that he made it crystal 
clear that our policy was to abandon South Korea. Only 
two months before the invasion, Senator Connally, the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, in a public inter- 
view said that if the North Koreans attacked, there was 
nothing the United States could do about it. And so today 
we are exactly where we were three years ago, except that 
the country which we went to save has been leveled to the 
ground, a million of their people have been killed, 105 thou- 
sand American boys have been killed or wounded. It is 
said that we have succeeded in punishing aggression. It is 
said that we have shown that aggression would be punished. 
Of course we have done no such thing. The Chinese Com- 
munist aggression was far more flagrant than that of the 
North Koreans. They invaded a foreign country with no 
aspect of civil war. They attacked the very force of the 
United Nations engaged in punishing aggression and pushed 
it back from the Yalu River to the 38th parallel. Now we 
are about to confirm that aggression. All we have proved 
is that while perhaps a small aggressor may be punished, the 
United Nations is helpless against a large aggressor. 

I believe that we could have won this war if we had 
adopted the proposals of General MacArthur at the time 
they were made. He was dismissed because he believed that 
when we become involved in war we ought to win that war. 
The Administration policy was not to win the war. I think 
the American people resent prejudice in the policy which 
led to his arbitrary dismissal. I believe we should have 
bombed communication lines and airports in Manchuria. I 
believe we should have blockaded China. There could be 
no greater stupidity than the refusal to arm and use 300 
thousand Chinese willing and anxious to fight our enemies 
either in Korea or by diversionary raids in South China. We 
are arming our Western allies to fight Communists. We 
supported our Greek friends against Greek Communists. 
We are arming the French and Indo Chinese against Com- 
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munists in Indo China. Why on earth should we not arm 

the Chinese Nationalists to battle for us wherever they may 
ibe most effective. Why should we ever again send American 
‘boys to fight on the continent of Asia? 

This Administration has been dominated by a strange 
Communist sympathy, by a complete absence of consistency 
and principle, and by the worst of judgment. We offer a 
reorganization of the State Department, to put in charge 
men of ability and sound judgment to determine their day 
to day decisions, men who believe in the principles of Amer- 
ica and are consistently guided by those principles. 

No doubt there will be disputes as to whether this or 
that step in foreign policy was right or wrong. The Ad- 
ministration is busy justifying its past mistakes, but that only 
makes its present judgment worse. It cannot escape the dis- 
astrous results of its foreign policy. “A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 


Im 


good fruit. 
them.” 

The American people will judge this Administration at 
the polls in November, but the case against it must be pre- 
sented with force, with ability and without any me-too com- 
plex. It must be presented from now until Election Day. 
It must meet head-on the propaganda pouring out from 
Washington at public expense and through the satellite Ad- 
ministration supporters in press and radio. If that is done, 
there can be no doubt about the decision on the facts. The 
American people desire a government of honesty and in- 
tegrity, a government concerned with restoring peace, a gov- 
ernment which will protect the liberty of the people from 
government activity at home and the Communist threat from 
abroad. ‘Today such a government can only be secured by 
the election of a Republican President and a Republican 
Congress. 


. . . Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 


portance of Initiative in International Affairs 
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present international situation. My First proposition is 

this: The dynamic usually prevails over the static, the 
active over the passive. As between stone and water, which 
will prevail? The answer is: whichever is in motion. Water 
in motion will wear away stone that is still; but a stone that 
is thrown will penetrate the water. 

The United States, however massive be its material might, 
can be destroyed by forces that, in themselves, seem weak, 
if these forces are active and if we are passive. 

The leaders of Soviet Communism are great believers in 
a dynamic offensive. The Party has always measured its 
strength in terms of intensity, not of numbers. Stalin teaches 
that the Party should never be more than a minority because 
a minority can be dynamic, whereas a majority becomes 
lethargic. Communists choose to be a small group of high 
velocity rather than a group so large that it can only sit. 

They have done well. A small group which 35 years ago 
had no political power anywhere in the world, now controls 
800 million people, or over % of all the people that there are 
in the world. Already they have a record catch, and unfor- 
tunately there is nothing to suggest that they have caught 
their limit. 

In every country which is still non-communist, they are 
working actively for power. I keep in touch with their press 
through various summaries. Their news and editorials always 
discuss hopefully the further countries which may be added 
to their “camp.” 

On the other side is the so-called “free world.” We seem 
primarily concerned with trying to hold on to what is left. 
The most discussed topic is: can we prevent the communists 
taking over this or that country? The attitude of the free 
peoples is almost wholly defensive, and any suggestion that 
we take a positive attitude evokes cries of alarm. 

The communism of Soviet Russia and its satellites repre- 
sent today the active, dynamic element and the free world 
represents the static, passive element. 

My Second proposition is this: In human affairs, the non- 
material or spiritual element is more important than the 
material. 

I do not ignore the importance of military and economic 
power at this time, but Napoleon, who was no dreamy-eyed 


| GIVE you three propositions by which to measure the 


idealist, said that in war the non-material is to the material 
as 3 is to 1. 

Orthodox communism is materialistic but communists do 
not deny the existence of non-material forces. That, Stalin 
has said, would be “vulgar materialism” which would mean 
“passivity and inanition.” He interprets Marxism as “‘stress- 
ing the role and importance” of “social ideas, theories, politi- 
cal views and political institutions.” 

It is through social ideas, Stalin says, that communism is 
“capable of setting into motion broad masses of the people 
and of mobilizing them and organizing them into a great 
army of the proletarian party, prepared to smash the reac- 
tionary forces.” 

Accordingly, Soviet Communism has devoted itself to the 
development of slogans which will capture the imagination 
of the masses. They wave banners inscribed with “peace,” 
“democracy,” “disarmament” and “social welfare,” and they 
pin on us the labels of “imperialist,” “colonialist,” “militar- 
ist” and “warmonger.” ‘They spend on such propaganda 
approximately $1,500,000,000 a year. 

It is primarily through social ideas that Soviet Com- 
munism has achieved its victories. Almost no part of its ex- 
pansion has been due to the old-fashioned method of open 
military aggression. The successful weapon has been political 
warfare, with the main reliance placed on revolutionary 
slogans which arouse the masses to Soviet-directed violence. 

The free world has failed to draw strength from ideas. 
We, more than the communist world, think and work in 
material terms. The United States has given and loaned 
abroad almost $40 billion since the end of the fighting and 
that is a great deal of money. We are spending $60 billion 
a year on armament and that, too, is a great deal of money. 

But, today, a revolutionary spirit grips over half of the 
human race. There are passions that cannot be allayed by 
oil royalties or suppressed by foreign guns. 

It would seem that the non-material forces are principally 
serving the opposition. 

My Third proposition is this: There is a moral or natural 
law not made by man which determines right and wrong and 
conformity with this law is in the long run indispensable to 
human welfare. 

This proposition is perhaps more debatable than the two 
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preceding ones. Certainly it is one that Soviet Communism 
does not and cannot accept. For while communism can admit 
that ideas exist and have power, it cannot, as an athestic 
creed, admit of moral laws being superior to those that are 
made by man or by matter. Stalin denies the existence of 
such verities as “eternal justice.” Laws, to the communists, 
are not an expression of right, as against wrong. Laws are 
the means whereby those in power overcome their enemies. 

Our nation was founded by the men who believed that 
there was a Divine Creator who endowed men with unalien- 
able rights. They believed, as George Washington put it in 
his Farewell Address, that religion and morality are the 
great pillars of human happiness and that morality cannot 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 

Our Federal and State Constitutions, our laws and prac- 
tices reflect the belief that there is a Being superior to our- 
selves who has established His own laws which can be com- 
prehended by all human beings and that human practices 
should seek conformity with those laws. 

Seeking first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
many material things were added to us. We developed here 
an area of spiritual, intellectual and material richness the 
like of which the world has never seen. What we did caught 
the imagination of men everywhere and became known every- 
where as “the great American experiment.” Our free society 
became a menace to every despot because we showed how to 
meet the hunger of the people for greater opportunity and 
for greater dignity. The tide of despotism, which at that 
time ran high, was rolled back and we ourselves enjoyed 
security. 

That mood seems to have changed. Professor Arnold 
‘Toynbee, one of the great historians of our time, finds that 
the crisis of our civilization is due to the fact that our prac- 
tices have been divorced from their Christian context, so 
that we have “been living on spiritual capital. Practice un- 
supported by belief is a wasting asset, as we have suddenly 
discovered, to our dismay, in this generation.” 

So, on my third proposition, while Soviet Communism 
wholly fails to invoke moral principle, we ourselves are not 
doing much better. 

The total conclusion I draw is that as things now stand, 
the prospects are not encouraging from the standpoint of the 
free world. However, there is no reason why matters should 
stand as they are now. 

Our work on the Japanese Peace Treaty is, perhaps, most 
valuable if it enables us to glimpse what is possible when we 
are dynamic, when we invoke ideas, particularly those which 
accord with the principles of the moral law. 

In that matter, we sought to become a dynamic rather than 
a passive factor. As General MacArthur said to us when we 
talked with him in Tokyo in June 1950: “The most im- 
pelling need of the moment is the regaining of our lost initia- 
tive over the events which are stirring all of the Asian 
peoples.” 

The prospects were not promising. Since 1947 peace ef- 
forts had been made and they had all failed in the face of the 
cross currents which had by then turned the United Nations 
of the war into the Divided Nations of the peace. In 1950 
we had no assurance, if we led, that anyone would follow. 
The decision was not an easy one. But the President took it 
with a resolution and determination that was made manifest 
to all the world. 

Often in those first days I was asked how we could solve 
this or that problem. I had no advance solutions. I could 
only say that if we could develop a momentum for peace, that 
momentum would itself compel a solution of problems which, 
in the abstract, seemed insoluble. And so it proved. 

Within precisely one year of the day when the President 


made his decision to proceed, there was concluded a final 
peace treaty which represented the greatest unity for peace- 
making that the world has ever seen. Of 51 non-communist 
nations invited to San Francisco, no less than 49 accepted 
and signed the Treaty of Peace. All of the continents, all 
of the races, all of the civilizations—the great and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, the near and the far—were for this 
moment, united in an act of fellowship. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites suffered their most 
humiliating defeat in conference history. The free world, this 
time, had the initiative. It was the Soviet Union which was 
trying to block peace. And the dynamic prevailed over the 
static, the active prevailed over the passive. 

Our dynamism was, of course, in spiritual rather than 
material terms. 

It could have been otherwise. The United States, as the 
principal victor over Japan, was in physical occupation of 
Japan, and we could have invoked material power to impose 
our wishes. We did not, however, rely on that kind of power. 
We believed it was possible to secure united action by appeal 
to reason. With the co-sponsorship of the United Kingdom 
the proposed peace terms were submitted to all of the Allies, 
in a broadly based negotiation, which employed no material 
coercion and which did not measure by material scales a na- 
tion’s right to influence the character of the peace. 

In that way we achieved a result far more impressive than 
any that could have been achieved had our primary depend- 
ence been upon material power. 

In the third place, the non-material force we invoked was 
that of the moral law. 

We could have invoked the power of evil. There was in 
the world plenty of that—of hatred, vengefulness, distrust, 
fear, greed and arrogance. But neither unity nor true peace 
could have been won by appealing to men’s baser instincts. 
That attempt, while tempting, would almost surely multiply 
jealousies and antagonisms and sow the seeds of another war. 
So we invoked the spirit of forgiveness to overcome venge- 
fulness; magnanimity to overcome hatred, humanity to over- 
come greed ; fellowship to overcome arrogance; trust to over- 
come fear. 

All of the delegates at San Francisco who accepted a reli- 
gious view of the world, whether Christian, Buddhist or 
Moslem, found inspiration from the fact that the Treaty 
invoked the principles of the moral‘law, and the Conference 
became the expression of dynamic and righteous faith. 

I do not exaggerate the impdrtance of that moment. It 
does not mean that we made a perfect Treaty. Indeed, the 
delegates disclaimed perfection. It does not mean that the 
Peace will necessarily be durable. That will depend upon 
the future. It does not mean that hatred, jealousy, venge- 
fulness and distrust have been abolished. They were denied 
credentials to the Conference, but they are still loose in the 
world. 

But if we do not exaggerate, also let us not minimize. 
What happened showed again, at a time when perhaps it 
needed showing, that not merely physical law but moral law 
has reality and power. Perhaps having seen what we saw at 
San Francisco, we will go on to recapture the dynamism, 
the trust in non-material factors and the faith in moral law 
which have so long made our nation great in the best sense 
of that somewhat ambiguous word. 

There comes a time in the life of every great people when 
their work of creation ends. They lose their sense of pur- 
pose and of mission in the world, seeking only to conserve 
what they have. Material things begin to seem more im- 
portant than spiritual things and security seems more a mat- 
ter of military defense than of spiritual offense. 

Surely that hour has not struck for us. We have, to be 
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sure, become rich and, in worldly terms, we are reckoned 
among the great. Our economic productivity is 3 or 4 times 
that of Soviet Russia. Our deficit is in the non-material 
things. We should, however, be able easily to make good 
that deficit. We are not an old and decaying nation. We 
are still young in terms of national life expectancy. We are 
still imaginative and creative and our people are still imbued 
with religious faith. There is no reason whatsoever why we 


should stand frightened and on the defensive in the face of 
Soviet Communism. On any impartial appraisal of our rela- 
tive capabilities, it should be the despots, not we, who do 
the trembling. 

You, who are graduated from a great seat of learning, 
founded by Christian people who believed in the moral law, 
surely have a special responsibility in this matter. That is 
why I make this appeal to you. 


One Hundred Percent Justice 


EVERY MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY HAS A RESPONSIBILITY 
By JUDGE HAROLD R. MEDINA, Chairman of the Section of Judicial Administration of the 


American Bar Association 


Delivered at the Welcoming Luncheon of the Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, New York, N. Y., February 18, 1952 


ITH my busy schedule in the courthouse it has 
W really been difficult for me to be here with you 

today. But I am glad that I came and it is espe- 
cially pleasing to me to address such a distinguished gather- 
ing composed as it is of associates of my old friend and 
Princeton classmate Phil Wilson. 

For reasons which I will briefly describe to you in a 
moment or two, I have felt that when I could get away 
from my work to make an occasional speech, it should always 
have to do with improving the administration of justice. 
And so I will tell you in advance that the subject of these 
few remarks will have to do with a little slogan of mine, 
which I keep repeating all the time with illustrations of one 
kind or another. And that slogan is that there is only one 
kind of justice and that is one hundred percent justice. But 
one hundred percent justice is absolutely unattainable with- 
out the complete cooperation of every member of the com- 
munity and that means mining engineers and metallurgists 
in with the rest. 

Having told you the subject, I am now going to do what 
may seem to you to be wandering about in an aimless, helter- 
skelter fashion. But this is just a method which I developed 
as a lawyer to keep up the interest of my listeners and to 
stimulate their thinking processes, so that when I came to 
deliver my points they would really stick. So here we go. 

I have only known one metallurgist in my lifetime. He 
was Will Campbell who taught in the Columbia School of 
Mines for many years and who has long since passed onto 
the Great Beyond. We knew one another as boys, but when 
he died I had not seen or heard of him for at least ten or 
fifteen years. To my surprise, I found that, without having 
consulted me on the matter, he had appointed me as his 
sole executor. His will left a small annuity to his aged 
mother, who was still living in Scotland, and the residue, 
which was quite substantial, went to Columbia University. 
I soon realized that under the laws of the State of New 
York the mother had rights which, if exercised, would give 
her a very substantial part of the principal of the estate, far 
m excess of the value of the annuity. It seemed to me that 
common honesty required that I inform the mother of her 
rights. Accordingly, and with a feeling that perhaps I 
would get myself in a jam by doing so, I went to see Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler to tell him what I thought I 
ought to do. To my great delight he told me at once that 
he agreed with me and I wrote to the old lady telling her 
what the situation was. In the course of time I received a 
letter from her, the substance of which was that she was 
quite satisfied to take whatever her son thought was her due, 


that she appreciated my letter but that she had not the 
slightest desire of asserting any rights or in any way dimin- 
ishing the gift to the University. The sequel was that | 
then worked up a voluntary arrangement with the Uni- 
versity by which her annuity was very largely increased 
and as far as I know the old lady is still alive and enjoying it. 

If the truth be known, there is so much that ts funda- 
mentally good about the human animal, including lawyers, 
that one is apt to get a distorted picture by reading all the 
bad news in the newspapers. 

When I was a law teacher, it got about that I had a cer- 
tain way with young people; and | used to have a great 
variety of persons come to me at my law office for advice 
about their problems with their children—not babies, of 
course, but children in their teens or early twenties. One 
day a man who had taken some pains to make an appoint- 
ment came in and said that he was worried about his son, 
who was a boy of about sixteen attending the Groton School. 
The man was a successful industrialist and he wanted the 
boy to become a great lawyer. But the boy seemed to be 
interested in everything else under the sun and was editor 
of the Groton paper and especially fascinated by the writing 
of fairy stories. This gave the old gentleman the shivers 
and he wanted me to take the boy in hand and said that 
money was no object. Well, I have never taken a penny for 
giving advice like this, and I told him so; and I added ‘‘well, 
have the boy come in to see me and I will see what I can 
do.” The boy did come in and at first he looked pretty 
scared. The first thing I said was ‘““What on earth are we 
going to do about the old man?” We talked for a time, 
mostly about what a pity it was that the father did not 
understand the subject of fairy stories, but with a few little 
other things that I got in on the bias. The father has long 
since died and the boy made an excellent record at the 
Harvard Law School and is now doing a grand job at the 
New York Bar. 

My third illustration has to do with the time that we 
were rearranging the curriculum at Columbia Law School. 
There is a big seminar room on the top of Kent Hall and 
we members of the faculty met there frequently, together 
with chemists, psychologists, engineers and so on, arguing, 
disputing and discussing. Every time I left one of those 
conferences I had a splitting headache. The object was to 
try to get over to one another how people trained in dif- 
ferent disciplines, approached their separate problems and 
did their thinking, —That was a wonderful experience for me. 

Well, in the course of time I got thrown into the trial 
of the Communist Leaders. Goodness knows how I ever 
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got in the case and I shall never know how I came through 
it, especially how I came through it without making some 
serious legal error. I was unaccustomed to all the publicity ; 
I had never been in the limelight; and I supposed that two 
or three months after the trial was over, it would all be 
forgotten and that I would be back at the old routine. Well, 
you gentlemen can have no conception of what I have been 
through since the trial ended. It has been a terrific experi- 
ence. First those thousands upon thousands of letters and 
then the mass of visitors, invitations, correspondence, propo- 
sitions and so on. It seemed as though every day presented 
about a thousand opportunities for me to make a fool of 
myself. I was surrounded by pitfalls. And so I made a 
number of decisions that were pretty important. I decided 
never to go into politics and I turned down every sort of 
money making proposition, such as running around the 
country making speeches and so on, And I came to the 
conclusion that the one thing that I could do with perfect 
propriety was to use whatever time and energy remained 
after the full performance of my judicial duties in doing 
my bit to improve the administration of justice. That is 
how I became the Chairman of the Section of Judicial Ad- 
ministration of the American Bar Association and it is in 
my capacity as such Chairman that I speak to you today. 
An essential part of our work is cooperating with laymen 
in improving the functioning of the judicial machinery. 

My experience after the trial convinced me that there is 
hardly an American, whatever may be his race or condition 
or economic status, who does not realize that our whole 
system of American democracy depends upon the function- 
ing of our system of American justice. It is an intuitive 
understanding of a basic fact; and the taxi drivers and 
little shop keepers and stenographers and shipping clerks 
and all the rest understand it perhaps even better than do 
the bankers and industrialists and high executives. And so 
I have taken it upon myself to try to explain, whenever the 
opportunity offered, that this great system of American jus- 
tice is not solely the business of lawyers and judges, but 
that it depends upon the cooperation of every single member 
of the community. 

There is a good deal that I might say to you about the 
performance of jury duty, about the obligation to report 
infractions of the law and to testify in court whenever one 
has witnessed an accident or any other fact or circumstance 
which later becomes the subject of judicial scrutiny. One 
cannot but look with dismay upon the very widespread 
failure of citizens to perform these simple duties of citizen- 
ship merely because of some personal inconvenience or dis- 
comfort. But you are mining engineers and metallurgists 
and it seems more appropriate that I should discuss more 
fundamental matters which are really of greater conse- 
quence in the long run. 

In some ways the law performs in its own fashion the 
very processes which you go through in the various oper- 
ations designed to separate the metals from the ore in which 
they are contained. Just as you are constantly concerned 
with improving processes for the removal of extraneous 
matter so that your recoveries may be more ample and more 
pure, so does the law with its own rules and its own tech- 
niques seek to distill the true facts from a mass of conflict- 
ing evidence and confusion. The rules affecting hearsay, 
probabilities, quantum of proof, credibility of witnesses and 
so on must be manipulated by skilled hands. You are not 
concerned with the procedures of the law or the formulation 
of its multiplicity of rules and principles, but as citizens 
you are mightily concerned with the administration of jus- 
tice as an institution, This is where those purely human 
traits, which were hinted at by me in the beginning of this 


address with my little stories, come in. The administra- 
tion of justice as an institution differs from the aggregate 
of scientific principles involved in metallurgy and chemistry 
and so on, in that it is shot through from beginning to 
end with a human element. Consequently the law is never 
static; it advances and recedes, changes come about and then 
they in turn must again be changed to meet the advance of 
civilization, economic and industrial problems, the increase 
of population and the endless special problems of every age. 

This leads me to a brief statement of one of the greatest 
needs in the administration of justice today. You as citi- 
zens must be alert to these matters because it is to the com- 
munity as a whole that one must look for the dynamic action 
which will bring about the necessary changes. 

I refer to the method of selection of judges. So far as I 
can see there never was any reason why there should be 
any relationship between the administration of justice and 
partisan politics. The very notion that persons may be 
selected as judges on the basis of past services rendered as 
political stooges must be abhorrent to any citizen truly 
interested in the meting out of fair and impartial justice 
by men competent to wear the robe. And yet in almost every 
part of the United States today the judges are selected by 
the politicians. 

Mind you, I am not here to discuss personalities. I am 
not at the moment interested in the subject of whether or 
not the vast majority of the judges are doing a good job. 
I admit that even those of little experience catch on to the 
work rapidly and, fortunately, no man can escape the spirit- 
ual effect of sitting there on the bench from day to day 
with that grand old flag just over his shoulder. What I 
am discussing is the administration of justice as an insti- 
tution. 

As a matter of fact, I have no quarrel with the politicians. 
In the very nature of things one must expect them to build 
up and strengthen their organizations and judgeships like 
other jobs of less consequence necessarily become grist for 
the mill. Once in a while a scandal breaks out and there is 
an outcry but nothing much is done about it. 

Only the other day I launched an attack upon the system 
which has been growing over the years by which the two 
major political parties here in New York City make deals 
by which they agree upon certain candidates so that each 
party gets a certain number, all these candidates and no 
others receive the nominations of both the Democrats and 
the Republicans and the voter is completely disfranchised. 
He might just as well stay home; and that is precisely what 
a good many of them do. No one can possibly justify any 
such procedure as this, It represents a disintegration of the 
basic principles of our American democracy. 

Doubtless others will join in the campaign against this 
sort of thing and it will be stopped. his particular evil is 
so manifest and its effects so utterly demoralizing that | 
have chosen to attack it first as the most vulnerable spot. 
And I have another reason which I think will be particu- 
larly interesting to you. One of the things that helped me 
most in the trial of the Communists was my background of 
fundamentals in the law. Fundamental principles always 
tell the story in the long run. Anyone can see the funda- 
mental principle here, which is that the Constitution and 
the laws of New York provide for the election of judges 
by citizens qualified to vote for the judges; and the voting 
becomes an idle gesture when the leaders of the two major 
political parties agree to nominate the same candidates. I am 
absolutely sure that these deals will stop, now that the mat- 
ter has been brought out in the open, because it would not 
be too difficult for the civic groups and bar associations to 
agree upon the nomination of some plainly qualified candi- 
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date and the resulting effect upon the “deal” would raise 
havoc with the carefully laid plans of those who made it. 
No one knows better than the politicians that in the present 
state of domestic affairs large segments of the voting public, 
both Republican and Democratic, would welcome the op- 
portunity to vote on a question of clear principle in no way 
afiected by personalities. The reaction I got from the plain 
man in the street to my first blast on this subject has con- 
yinced me that most people agree with me when I say the 
administration of justice cuts right through Republican 
and Democratic and any other kind of politics like a knife. 

Right here I wish to explain a point of distinction, It is 
one thing to have the political bosses make these deals where 
there are a number of vacancies to be filled because a number 
of judges have passed the constitutional age limit, for ex- 
ample, and quite a different thing where all political parties 
endorse for reelection a judge who has served acceptably. 
In the one case the judge was selected by the political bosses 
and not by the processes provided by law; in the other the 
judge was duly elected and there is every reason in the world 
for his endorsement by every political party when his term 
expires, if he has done a good job. This you will observe 
has nothing to do with any bargain or deal. 

Now the putting of the quietus on this deal business is 
only step one. We must look beyond these deals to the 
situation which has brought them about; and we will find 
that underneath this particular matter lies the root of all 
the trouble. The reason why there has been no general out- 
cry against these deals is partly cynicism, partly because 
some good judges are thus put upon the bench who would 
not otherwise get there, but principally because the domina- 
tion of one political party here and another political party 
there has given the political leaders such complete ascendency, 
and the situation has become so bad that, in the interests of 
mere expediency, people have been willing to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

The way to handle the problem is not to give way to 
expendiency and compromise in a matter of fundamental 
principle. What must be done is to attack the evil at its 
roots and that can only be done by a complete divorcement 
of the selection and election of judges from partisan politics, 
party labels and all that goes with them. When and only 
when this happens will the community be assured that its 
judges will all be persons of outstanding competence and 
proved integrity. 

You will be interested to know, and as Chairman of the 
Section of Judicial Administration of the American Bar 
Association I can now tell you, that today there is spread- 
ing over the face of the United States a series of move- 


ments to bring about this divorcement of the judiciary from 
partisan politics. We have an American Bar Association 
Plan, there is a Missouri Plan and a Pennsylvania Plan. 
This is no time to go into the details of these plans. But a 
few observations may not be out of place. The task of put- 
ting any new plan into effect in a state like New York is 
one of the utmost difficulty. Everyone connected with the 
great party machines will oppose it. The opposition from 
the judges themselves will be of formidable proportions. 
Not that this will be done openly. The experience in 
Missouri and elsewhere is that the judges, particularly those 
not too high up in the judicial hierarchy, will pass the word 
privately to the members of the Legislature whom they 
know personally, many of whom are lawyers, to kill the bill. 

But the first thing to do is to get some common agree- 
ment upon a single plan. So far we have had dozens of them. 
Almost every lawyer has his own pet scheme. Some of 
these schemes would make you laugh. I venture to suggest 
that we should put local pride aside and not rule out every 
successful effort because it has come to be known as the 
plan of some other state. And the principle which must be 
scrupulously followed is to devise a plan wholly devoid of 
any advantage to one of the principal political parties as 
against the other. 

What I beg and beseech you to do as citizens, as men 
of professional experience and special standing in your sev- 
eral communities, is to raise your voice whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself to bring about this great and much 
needed change. This is the first and most important step 
to be taken, in my judgment, in improving the administra- 
tion of justice. 

But how about those stories I told you in the beginning? 
What on earth have they to do with the judges and the 
politicians? Well, you see, I have not been talking just 
about judges and politicians. The title of my address is 
“One Hundred Percent Justice”; and I have been trying 
in this very short time to get over to you in a subtle, in- 
direct way which you may not have realized that, the ad- 
ministration of justice, which has to do with every one of 
my little stories, includes every single one of us in one way 
or another. Think of these stories after your meetings are 
over and see if you can fit them in as I intended. Nothing 
short of perfect justice should ever be acceptable to the 
American public; and hardly a day passes without providing 
every single member of the community with his or her op- 
portunity to contribute his bit to the attainment of one 
hundred percent justice. We're all in this boat together 
and each of us must pull his oar if American democracy is 
to fulfill its destiny. “hank you. 


Soviet Violation of Chinese - Soviet Treaty 
SANCTITY OF INTERNATIONAL TREATIES FUNDAMENTAL 
By JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, United States Delegate to the United Nations 


Delivered in the political Committee of the United Nations General Assembly in the discussion of threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of China, Paris, France, January 28, 1952 


Soviet Union which we are now considering have 

been before the General Assembly for more than two 
years. From the time the Chinese delegation first introduced 
this question, the United States has taken the position that 
the charges were properly within the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations, and it has supported the measures designed 
for their investigation. 


, NHE charges by the Chinese Government against the 


The Republic of China, in the resolution before us, ac- 
cuses the Soviet Government of violating the Chinese-Soviet 
treaty of friendship and alliance of August 14, 1945. Specifi- 
cally, it charges that the Soviet Union obstructed the efforts 
of the National Government of China to reestablish its legiti- 
mate authority and control in Manchuria, which had been 
occupied by the Japanese forces. It charges also that the 
Soviet Union gave military and economic assistance to the 
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Chinese Communists in the effort that they were making to 
overthrow the National Government, when it had bound 
itself to render such assistance to the National Government. 

The Republic of China has presented a very clear issue 
to this committee. It asks the General Assembly to deter- 
mine, on the basis of factual evidence, that its charges are 
correct that the Soviet Government has violated the treaty 
of friendship and alliance of August 14, 1945. 

It is the view of the United States that these charges of 
treaty violation against the Soviet Union are sustained by 
the factual evidence given this committee by Dr. Tsiang and 
by evidence available to us from non-Chinese sources. In 
consequence, the United States supports a determination by 
the Assembly that the Soviet Union violated the Chinese- 
Soviet treaty of August 14, 1945. 

Beyond the issue of the treaty violation, about which I 
shall speak later, there is another important question which 
I know this committee will consider. That question is 
whether it is of relevance or value for the United Nations 
to make a determination of a treaty violation which has been 
an accomplished fact for several years. I say that it is the 
position of the United States delegation that a determina- 
tion of this treaty violation is relevant and of importance. 

In the first place, we believe that the sanctity of inter- 
national treaties is of tremendous significance to the world. 
Since the beginning of this century, many nations, large and 
small, have worked toward the goal of an international sys- 
tem based upon law and order. The World Court, the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, the League of Nations, and 
now the United Nations, are evidences of that effort. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the regime of law and peace 
which we seek cannot be maintained unless nations act in 
good faith and will keep their word. 

It is one of the great tragedies of our time that during 
these years when this great effort for world order has been 
made, we have seen many solemn international agreements 
casually violated by aggressive powers. Treaties of non- 
aggression and noninterference have been used as deliberate 
camouflage for aggression by the modern total state. Treaties 
of friendship and alliance have been cynically ignored by 
aggressive powers as they have attacked their treaty part- 
ners. Many countries have placed faith in the word of pow- 
erful states, have found the word was counterfeit, and have 
been casualties of this sinister business. 

When states cannot depend upon the written pledges of 
other states with which they have entered into treaties, es- 
pecially treaties of nonaggression, noninterference, friend- 
ship and alliance, there is a condition which can degenerate 
into international lawlessness and even into open warfare. 

This resolution will not roll back the calendar. Deter- 
mination by the Assemby that the Soviet Union violated the 
treaty of 1945 will not of itself undo what has taken place 
in China, nor restore to its people control over their great 
destiny. But the adoption of this resolution will be a pro- 
nouncement by the United Nations of its insistence upon the 
solemnity of international obligations and its concern that 
they be observed. It is important that the Assembly express 
its moral judgment on the violation of this treaty in the hope 
that it may deter other treaty violations in the future, and 
the consequences that follow. In a larger sense, therefore, 
the General Assembly, in passing upon the charges submit- 
ted by the Chinese delegation, will concern itself with the 
future as well as with the past. 

The breach of a treaty of the importance of the Chinese- 
Soviet treaty, considering the setting in which it was ex- 
ecuted, should be no longer ignored. 

The Chinese-Soviety treaty of 1945 was a pact of enor- 
mous importance between two great powers. It was signed 


on the very day Japan surrendered. The bitter war which 
the Chinese people had waged against Japanese imperialism 
had finally ended. For a longer time than any other people, 
the Chinese people, led by the National Government, had 
stood firm in the face of the enemy, loyal to the cause of 
Chinese freedom and independence. From their heroic re- 
sistance the Soviet Union itself had drawn benefits. One of 
the effects of the prolonged struggle of China against Japan 
was the protection of the Far Eastern area of the Soviet 
Union from the threat of Japanese aggression at a time when 
the Soviet armies were hard pressed in the West. 

The treaty was a series of arrangements establishing the 
principles and conditions which would govern Chinese-Soviet 
relations in the postwar period. Those general principles 
are concisely stated in Articles V and VI of the basic docu- 
ment. 

Article V stated : 

“The high contracting parties, having regard to the 
interests of the security and economic development of each 
of them, agree to work together in close and friendly col- 
laboration after the coming of peace, and to act accord- 
ing to the principles of mutual respect for their sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity, and of noninterference in 
the external affairs of the contracting parties.” 

Article VI stated: 

“The high contracting parties agree to render each 
other every possible economic assistance in the postwar 
period, with a view to facilitating and accelerating recon- 
struction in both countries and to contributing to the 
cause of world prosperity.” 


The notes and agreements exchanged on the same day 
were intended to carry into effect the general principles of 
the treaty. They promised to each of the contracting par- 
ties certain advantages. The agreement which established 
joint Chinese-Soviet operation of the Manchurian trunk rail- 
ways enabled the Soviet Union to establish a control which 
Dr. Tsiang has told us meant “control of the economic life 
of the region.” Other agreements permitted the Soviet 
Union special rights in the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur. 

It is clear that the treaty gave great advantages to the 
Soviet Union, especially in terms of the extension of its 
influence into Manchuria. 

In making these great concessions, China expected the 
friendship and cooperation of the Soviet Union in the execu- 
tion of its postwar task. The National Government had the 
right to believe that the Soviet Union would keep its pledge to 
assist it in reestablishing its authority in those areas occu- 
pied by the Japanese forces, and in the task of reconstruc- 
tion and development. Mr. V. M. Molotov, Soviet Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, had given this promise of his govern- 
ment in the first note annexed to the treaty: 

“In accordance with the spirit of the aforementioned 
treaty, and in order to put into effect its aims and pur- 
poses, the Government of the USSR agrees to render to 
China moral support and aid in military supplies and 
other material resources, such support and aid to be en- 
tirely given to the National Government as the Central 
Government of China.” 

Throughout the treaty and notes there run again and 
again the Soviet promises of respect for the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of China and of noninterference in its 
internal affairs. 

The Soviet representative last Saturday refused to face 
the issue of the violation of these pledges by his govern- 
ment. He argued instead that the charge had no validity 
because, he said, Dr. Tsiang was not the legal representa- 
tive of the people of China. 
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But the status of the Chinese delegation is not an issue 
here. And in any event, Mr. Malik’s thesis is devoid of mo- 
rality or ethics. He tells the committee in effect that the 
perpetrator of a crime cannot be accused of wrongdoing 
because it is claimed that the victim is dead. 

The Soviet delegation also spoke of the so-called corrup- 
tion of the National Government, as though that were ger- 
mane to the issue of the treaty violation. We are not in- 
quiring into the morality of the National Government, al- 
though the record discloses that it kept its treaty promises 
to the Soviet Union. More accurately, it is an inquiry into 
the morality of the Soviet Union. Nor, I feel sure, will 
the committee be diverted by Mr. Malik’s run-of-the-mill 
attack on the United States. The issue before us is a treaty 
violation. We are looking for answers to certain basic ques- 
tions, 

1. Did the Soviet Union work in close and friendly col- 
laboration with the Chinese National Government ? 

2. Did it provide all possible economic assistance to the 
National Government ? 

3. Did it provide the National Government with moral, 
material and military support, to the exclusion of all other 
political groups in China? 

4. Did the Soviet Union show its respect for the com- 
plete sovereignty of the National Government of China 
over Manchuria? 

Our answer is that the Soviet Government did not honor 
these commitments and, in failing to honor them, violated 
the Chinese-Soviet treaty in 1945. 

In determining our answers to these basic questions, we 
rely both upon unrefuted evidence presented to the commit- 
tee by the Chinese delegation and upon our own independ- 
ent observation at the time. 

Many Americans were in China during the period im- 
mediately following the signing of the treaty. We were 
collaborating with the Chinese National Government as 
the Central Government of China. Later on, our diplomatic 
representatives tried to mediate a settlement between the 
Chinese Nationalists and the Communists, so that peace 
would be restored to China. Students of Far Eastern affairs 
are also familiar with the reports of General Wedemeyer 
and the Pauley Commission which went into Manchuria in 
1946. 

I point out these facts to show tha: he United States 
had independent sources of information in China during the 
early postwar years and through those sources can corrobo- 
rate the charge of the Chinese delegation that the Soviet 
Union violated the treaty of 1945. 

¢ most obvious violation of the treaty of 1945 was 
the looting of Manchuria during the period of Soviet oc- 
cupation. This was more than a violation of the economic 
promises of the treaty. It destroyed the very basis of the 
treaty. 

It was the act neither of a friend nor an ally. 

Disturbing reports of removals of plant equipment and 
machinery from Manchuria by the Soviet Union began 
reaching the United States in the fall of 1945. Early in 
1946, the United States protested against removals from 
the Manchurian industrial complex. 

The Soviet regime was contending at the time that it was 
entitled to take out so-called Japanese “war booty.” It pro- 
ceeded to remove this equipment before any decisions had 
been taken on the question of Japanese reparations, without 
consulting China or any other power which had fought 
Japan, and with utter disregard for its disastrous effects 
on the Chinese economy. 

To get the facts about Japanese assets in the area, Presi- 
dent Truman sent a mission of American experts to Man- 
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churia in the summer of 1946. One objective was to “prove 
or disprove reports that crippling removals had been made 
from the area.” What they found was appalling. 

Soviet forces entered Manchuria from Siberia and Outer 
Mongolia on August 9, 1945. Japan was already preparing 
to surrender. In Moscow, the Chinese and Soviet Govern- 
ments were negotiating the treaty of friendship and alliance 
signed a few days later. Japanese resistance was confined to 
northern Manchuria, and within a week it ended. 

The Pauley report stated that: 

“Southern Manchuria, which contained over 80 per cent 
of Manchurian industries, was taken practically unopposed, 
and with little if any damage. There was ample oppor- 
tunity for the orderly occupation of the entire area.” 

The Soviet forces occupied an area whose economy was 
in great part intact and whose industries were active and 
of great significance to China. When they withdrew in 
the spring of 1946, they left much of Manchurian industry 
in ruin, 

I have here the full report of the American Mission to 
Manchuria, headed by Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley. It 
is a lengthy and detailed document covering all the major 
industries of Manchuria. It includes many photographs 
of plants and mines stripped of essential machinery. 

With the permission of the chairman, I would like to 
read a few excerpts from the findings of the Pauley Mis- 
sion. 

“Upon their arrival in the industrial areas of Man- 
churia, the Soviets began a systematic confiscation of food 
and other stockpiles and in early September started the 
selective removal of industrial machinery. It is apparent 
that they planned to complete these removals by Decem- 
ber 3, 1945, the date originally set for the withdrawal of 
all Soviet military forces from Manchuria. 

“The Soviets did not take everything. They concen- 
trated on certain categories of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. In addition to taking stockpiles and certain 
complete industrial installations, the Soviets took by far 
the larger part of all functioning power generating and 
transforming equipment, electric motors, experimental 
plants, laboratories, and hospitals. In machine tools, they 
took only the newest and best, leaving antiquated tools 
behind. In the old Mukden arsenal, for example, about 
one-third of the tools were taken. While in the new ar- 
senal, virtually everything was taken or demolished. 

“Not only were buildings and structures damaged by 
the removal of the equipment, but the taking of some key 
equipment, such as generators and pumps from mines, re- 
sulted in the loss of current production, and in irrepar- 
able damage to the mines by flooding. The removal of 
power facilities not only halted all current industrial pro- 
duction, but also made it impossible to maintain and pro- 
tect the plants themselves. Water works and sewage 
facilities in the large cities were made inoperable because 
of lack of power. 

“By far the greatest part of the damage to the Man- 
churian industrial complex occurred during the Soviet oc- 
cupation and was primarily due to the Soviet removals of 
equipment, and to Soviet failure to preserve order. After 
the Soviet withdrawal, Chinese Communist action resulted 
in further damage to some of the installations.” 

The Pauley Mission reported that the Soviets removed 
from Manchuria 1,486 locomotives, 2,267 passenger cars 
and 27,320 freight cars. By removing this railway prop- 
erty, the Soviet Union had clearly violated the railway 
agreement under the treaty. In summary, as the result 
of Soviet removals of equipment in Manchuria, it was esti- 
mated that the capacity of the electric power industry 
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was reduced by 71 per cent, Coal production was reduced 
by 90 per cent; steel production by 57 per cent; pig iron 
by 71 per cent; railway shop capacity by 50 per cent; the 
metal working industry by 80 per cent; aluminum manu- 
facturing was completely incapacitated; telephone and tele- 
graph installations were 50 per cent removed or destroyed ; 
laboratory installations were 90 per cent removed or de- 
stroyed. 

The Commission reached the following conclusions: 

“In Manchuria the confiscation and removal of food 
stocks, the destruction attendant upon and following the 
removals of machinery, the almost complete halting of pro- 
ductive effort with no regard for the harmful effects upon 
the Chinese population, all indicate that there were long- 
range strategic reasons behind the Soviet actions. The 
chaos caused by the Soviets has produced a condition of 
instability both politically and economically which will take 
a long time to correct. It left a populace hungry, cold, 
and full of unrest.” 

In its appraisal of damages, the report stated that “two 
billion United States dollars is considered to be a con- 
servative estimate of the damage resulting from the Soviet 
occupation.” 

But the repercussions of this Soviet policy were much 
wider. Manchuria was a place from which the rehabilita- 
tion, development and unification of China could logically 
have been started. The destruction of its industrial poten- 
tial was a body blow to the economic welfare of the Chinese 
people and their government. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the other aspects of 
the “close and friendly collaboration” which the Soviet 
Union gave to the National Government. How did the 
Soviet Union assist the National Government in its effort 
to reestablish its authority in Manchuria? How did it ob- 
serve its obligation to provide “moral support and aid in 
military supplies and other natural resources, such support 
and aid to be entirely given to the National Government 
as the Central Government of China?” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to the report 
of Lieutenant General Wedemeyer to President Truman 
on September 19, 1947. This report, you may remember, 
was critical of the National Government on some grounds. 
For that reason, the Soviet delegation sometimes uses it for 
quotation. 

I repeat that we are not concerned here with the failings 
of a government, but with the evidence of a treaty viola- 
tion placed before the Assembly. 

The Wedemeyer report refers specifically to violations 
by the Soviet Union of both the letter and the spirit of the 
Chinese-Soviet treaty of 1945. Contrary to the spirit of 
the treaty, it found for example, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had shown “no evidence of a conciliatory or cooper- 
ative attitude.” In particular, Soviet actions in \fan- 
churia had strengthened the position of the Chinese Com- 
munist forces “with political, economic and military reper- 
cussions on the National Government’s position both in 
Manchuria and in China proper. These actions had made 
peace and stability in China more difficult. Let me quote 
briefly from the Wedemeyer report: 

“The Chinese Government’s position in Manchuria has 
been seriously weakened by Soviet actions. In spite of the 
Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945 and its related documents the 
Soviet Union has hindered the efforts of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to restore its control over Manchuria, has not 
given the ‘moral support and aid in military supplies and 
other material resources’ provided for in these documents 
and has not permitted the Chinese Government freely to 
take over the civil administration of Dairen and the Port 


Arthur area. Rather, the Soviet Union has assisted the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria by the timing of the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and by making available, either 
directly or indirectly, large quantities of surrendered Japanese 
equipment. Soviet machinations in Western Sinkiang and 
among the Mongols have further embarrassed the Chinese 
Government. In brief, the Soviet Union has given no in- 
dication of any effort to assist the Chinese Government 
and has, instead, taken action which has aided the Chinese 
Communists in Manchuria.” 

Now it must be remembered that there were no Chinese 
Communist military forces in Manchuria at the time of 
the Japanese surrender. Moving in during the early pe- 
riod of the Soviet occupation, they were permitted to be- 
come an important military factor. On the other hand, as 
Dr. Tsiang stated, the early entry of Chinese Government 
forces was prevented by the Soviet refusal to permit their 
use of Dairen as a port of entry, and the obstruction of 
their movement by rail, sea and airlift. Further, their entry 
was blocked by the delay in the Soviet withdrawal, long 
beyond the time promised by Marshal Stalin. 

The net effect of this obstruction was to allow the Chi- 
nese Communists an opportunity to build up their forces 
in Manchuria. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it can be determined from facts 
that the Soviet Government violated its 1945 treaty of 
friendship and alliance with China. Its actions in Man- 
churia alone sustain the case made by the Chinese delega- 
tion. Pledged to friendship and alliance, the Soviet Union 
was hostile. Pledged to assist, it refused assistance. Pledged 
to cooperate, it obstructed. Pledged to provide material 
resources, it gave none, but seized those of China. Pledged 
to support the legal Government of China, it gave its aid 
to the Communist armies. 

Before I conclude, I turn again to the question: of the 
revelance of a determination of the violation of the treaty 
by the Soviet Union. I state again that the United States 
holds that this determination is of value. We should em- 
phasize that standards of right and wrong must be applied 
to great and small nations alike. 

‘The fact that the Soviet Union violated provisions of the 
Chinese-Soviet treaty immediately after it was signed strongly 
suggests that it never meant to honor the treaty at all. This 
would not be inconsistent with other Soviet actions taken in 
the face of solemn treaty and other commitments, such as the 
absorption of the Baltic States, the invasion of Finland and 
various provisions of the Potsdam agreement. Earlier during 
the present session the Assembly received a great volume of 
evidence of Soviet violations of agreements with Yugoslavia. 
following the latter’s expulsion from the Cominform, Other 
treaty violations by the Soviet Government could be cited. 
‘The violation of the Chinese-Soviet treaty of 1945 is simply 
one more indication that the Soviet Union cynically disre- 
gards its treaty commitments when such conduct serves its 
own ends. 

The history of this treaty is of the greatest significance 
to the General Assembly. Its violation helped to start a chain 
of events of direct concern to the United Nations. 

Manchuria, controlled by Communist China, and in which 
the Soviet Union had attained a position of great influence, 
was used as a staging area from which there came Korean 
forces as spear-head divisions of the North Korean Army 
when it invaded the Republic of Korea. The tanks, and 
heavy artillery, included in the deliveries to North Korea in 
April and May 1950, came over the railway by way of 
Mukden and Antung, Manchuria. 

Following the North Koreans, the Chinese Communists 
themselves came from their Manchurian staging area to 
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enter the Korean war. Indeed, less than a year after the 
signing of the second Chinese-Soviet treaty of alliance—the 
treaty signed by Moscow and the Chinese Communists in 
February 1950—the Chinese Communists had invaded a 
neighboring country in defiance of the United Nations and 
were condemned by the General Assembly as having them- 
selves engaged in aggression. 

Nor can we predict where the chain of events will stop. 
Immediately after the Chinese Communists came to power, 
they began to talk or “liberating” other Far Eastern coun- 
tries in the name of the International Communist Movement 
headed by the Soviet Union. 

On January 3 in the First Committee of this Assembly 
Mr. Vishinsky made certain allegations concerning my gov- 
ernment and other members of the United Nations. In that 
statement the Soviet representative said: “It is the Chinese 
Peoples Republic which is the victim of aggression and which 
is subjected to danger day by day and minute by minute on 
the part of the United States and its allies.” 

He went on to say that the American command is busy 
transferring Kuomintang troops from Taiwan to Thailand 
and to the western part of Burma, that the United States is 
busy preparing large-scale military operations on the border 
of the Chinese Peoples Republic through the military occupa- 
tion of certain states; that the United States plans to main- 
tain Chinese Nationalist troops on the border of Thailand, 
Burma, Vietnam and Yunnan province in preparation for 
new aggressive acts against the Chinese Peoples Republic and 
other states in that area. Referring to Korea, he stated that 
the United States will declare that these illegal acts are de- 
fensive measures against Chinese Communist aggression and 
that they indicate a plan to have the defensive acts of the 
Chinese Communists branded as aggressive acts in the future 
as, he says, they were in Korea. 


It is with considerable reluctance that my government 
feels compelled to repeat and give further currency to these 
Soviet allegations. Needless to say they are entirely false 
and without foundation. If we refer at all to the Soviet 
representative’s recent statements, it is because my govern- 
ment and the peoples of the world are concerned over the 
possible significance which this statement might have for 
the future of international peace. The world well remembers 
that there were similar charges of aggression in Korea leveled 
against the United States and other free governments by the 
Soviet representatives and other Communist spokesmen in an 
effort to justify Communist aggression in Korea. Do the 
false charges made by the Soviet representative on January 3, 
presage Communist aggression in Indo-China or Thailand or 
Burma? Would the Soviet representative then say that such 
action is “defensive” against “aggression” by my government 
and other governments of the free world, charges which the 
Soviet representative has already fabricated ? 

I am sure that all of the peace-loving states represented 
here must share the concern of my government over the 
threat of further Communist aggression in Asia which may 
be latent in the Soviet representative’s statement of Janu- 
ary 3. At this time I must, on instructions of my govern- 
ment, state clearly that any such Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia would, in the view of my government, be a 
matter of direct and grave concern which would require the 
most urgent and earnest consideration by the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not dealing with an academic ex- 
ercise. The treaty violation, it is true, is an accomplished 
fact, but its consequences are still with us. The United Na- 
tions should pronounce a judgment on the side of internma- 
tional law and order. This judgment can be rendered by 
the passage of the resolution presented to us by the Chinese 
delegation. 


“The Future of Korea” 


FASHIONS THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND SECURITY 
By DR. YOU CHAN YANG, Korean Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered* before the Rochester Institute of International Affairs, University of Rochester, New York, February 16, 1952 


*(Due to unavoidable absence of the Ambassador, read by Mr. Pyo Wook Han, Charge d’Affairs ai. 
of Korean Embassy) 


letter of invitation which I received from Mr. W. S. 
Vaughn—“The Future of Korea.” I know he is a 
gentleman of great ability and ingenuity, and I want to as- 
sure you that even if he had had the assistance of a whole 
corps of able associates he could not have picked a more 
dificult subject! Nevertheless, it is a topic 1 am glad to 
discuss, for I feel that it means almost as much to you and 
to your great nation as it does to my own people and to our 
Government. 
metimes I am afraid that when you read in your news- 
Papers what is happening to my country you may wonder 
whether the Korean people have any future at all. I want to 
do what I can to set your minds at rest on this point. My 
country is down—it is groggy with pain and exhaustion 
and bitter wounds—but it is far from out. Forty-seven 
years ago an estimable gentleman who loved our people and 
grieved to see our nation swallowed up by Japan wrote a 
volume marked by both affection and grief which he named 
The Passing of Korea. Well, the Japanese did their level 
best to stamp out every last vestige of Korean patriotism 
and the will to survive. They did their best, but forty years 


Te specific subject for this talk was suggested in the 


after they smugly turned out our light of independence, the 
flame once more shot up, stronger and brighter than ever 
before, and the new Republic of Korea arose out of the 
ashes of the Japanese failure to make us into a colonial and 
subject race. 

I am not sure it is proper to say that the Korean nation 
is four thousand, two hundred and eighty-four years old. 
The very phrase suggests a turning toward the past and a 
nostalgic reliving of glories of a by-gone age. But this is 
far indeed from the spirit that animates our people. 

In every respect that matters, Korea is a new nation. Our 
President, Syngman Rhee, caught the spirit of this fact 
when he declared in his inaugural address as first President 
of the new Republic on August 15, 1948, that we must be 
prepared to live in log cabins like those in pioneer America, 
rather than in marble halls. The pioneering spirit is alive 
all over our country. The very air during the past four 
years has breathed of newness and enterprise and change. 
Our pride and our trust are anchored in the security of our 
ancient past, but our hopes and our plans have ever forged 
ahead to the brave new world of democracy, and equality, 
and progress which we are determined to build. 
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This new Republic was less than two years old when the 
full force of Communist conquest was let loose upon us. 
Yet in those two years we achieved a degree of progress that 
I think you will agree argues a vigor of youth and fresh 
determination. 

The secret ballot was adopted, and the vote was extended 
to everyone above the age of twenty-one, without qualifi- 
cation of property or education. 

Women were brought out of their ancient seclusion and 
were given full legal equality with men. Three women 
have been elected to our National Assembly and one has 
served in our national cabinet. 

Education was extended to all our people and adult 
illiteracy was reduced in that brief time very near to the 
vanishing point. Over twenty-one thousand of our young 
people were enrolled in colleges. In a country where no 
independent newspapers had been allowed under Japanese 
rule, over ninety were established during the period of the 
Republic. 

Most notably of all, our Government faced and solved 
the greatest problem that has plagued the whole great area 
of Asia—namely, the problem of land tenure. Under Japa- 
nese rule, farm tenantry in Korea had rapidly increased 
until more than half of all our farmers were tenants. Our 
new National Assembly carefully studied this problem and 
worked out a system of land reform such as, to the best of 
my knowledge, has never in all human history been equalled 
by a free sovereign State. Our Government decreed that 
every landlord must sell to his tenants the land which each 
one operated for a total cost of thirty per cent of the annual 
crop yield, payable each year over a period of five years; 
and when this payment is completed, the former tenants 
become sole and absolute owners of their land, without 
encumbrance or further fee. This program was voted and 
put into effect in March of 1950 and has been fully effec- 
tuated since then, even despite the terrible disruption of 
this war. 

The greatest tribute to the achievements of the democratic 
Republic of Korea is, in a tragic sense, the Communist at- 
tack itself. For five full years following the defeat of Japan, 
the Communists, who had been handed north Korea as a re- 
sult of an ill-advised bargain struck in the last period of 
the great war—these Communists tried from their base in 
north Korea to subvert and revolutionize our people in the 
south. Our nation is extremely mountainous and our coasts 
are cut up by innumerable islands and bays, Under these 
geographic conditions, it was impossible to prevent a con- 
siderable influx into south Korea of revolutionary agents 
from the north, They came among our people with glowing 
promises of what Communism would do for them, and with 
propaganda complaints against our own Government, and 
against our American and United Nations Allies. They 
brought with them money to bribe the greedy and weapons 
to frighten the fearful. 

But whatever they tried, their program of subversion 
utterly failed. Eastern Europe fell into the Communist 
clutches. Czechoslovakia fell and China was seized. France 
and Italy suffered from considerable growth of their Com- 
munist minorities. But in southern Korea, our people re- 
mained firmly loyal to their own elected Government, for 
they were satisfied with the progress being made and were 
increasingly hopeful for the future. 

A point that I believe is worth making over and over 
again is that the Communist Empire finally decided on the 
desperate expedient of an outright attack against us pre- 
cisely because they could not undermine our free Govern- 
ment from within. The idea of Communism had been met 
and was defeated by the better idea of democracy. And it 


was for this reason that they turned to the age-old method 
of aggression by force of arms. 

For a brief time it appeared as if this old imperialism 
would succeed where the new methods of Communist sub- 
version had failed. Our American Allies had declined to 
permit us to build a strong army for our Republic, for they 
had feared that military strength south of the 38th parallel 
might cause uneasiness in the Communist north and so pre- 
cipitate a struggle. Therefore, when the well-armed and 
battle-hardened army of 300,000 Communist troops poured 
suddenly and without warning against our lightly armed 
Constabulary of 93,600 men, our force was cut to pieces in 
the first three days of battle. In that brief period, fully 
fifty per cent of our soldiers became casualties. We were 
forced to the desperate expedient of sending more young 
men into battle with only five days of training, and with 
only carbines in their hands to try to hold back the tanks 
and artillery and planes that came against us. 

You know as well as I the course of the subsequent battles. 
The audacious landing at Inchon defeated the enemy and 
drove him back in disorder, The war was won and the 
Korean and United Nations forces drove all the way to the 
Yalu River. And then the Chinese Communists came pour- 
ing into the war and again we and our Allies were driven 
back all the way south of the 38th parallel line. 

What happened to Korea in the midst of this fighting is 
something you could hardly believe even if you saw it with 
your own eyes. General MacArthur said he has seen a great 
deal of war but never anywhere anything so utterly horrible 
as what happened to the people of Korea in the dreadful 
winter of 1950 and 1951. General Ridgway declared that in 
all the long and sometimes painful history of Asia there has 
never been another tragedy to equal it. Mr. J. Donald 
Kingsley, who has worked among all the refugees of Europe 
in his capacity as Director of the International Relief Or- 
ganization, declared that the destruction he saw in Korea 
has never been equalled on a nation-wide scale since the 
annihilation of Carthage by ancient Rome. 

As I, myself, have visited and flown over the sites of our 
fifty-five cities which have been destroyed, and of our one 
thousand two hundred villages that have been wiped off the 
face of the earth, the most painful consideration of all has 
been the pitiful condition of the sixty thousand and more 
lost children who wander the highways without parents, 
without homes, and without any clear understanding of what 
has happened to them or why. 

Out of our south Korean population of twenty-two mil- 
lions, over eight million people have lost their homes. More 
than a million civilians have been killed and another million 
are missing, wounded or invalided. In addition to these, some 
three hundred thousands of our soldiers have been wounded, 
captured or killed. All of this has happened in an area less 
than two-thirds the size of New England. And in the north- 
ern part of our nation, where nine million of our helpless 
and innocent people have been captives and pawns of their 
Communist masters, the physical destruction and loss of 
life have been even greater. 

Korea has suffered and is today suffering a tragedy such 
as we pray may never be visited upon any other people any- 
where in the world. Without the assistance of the generous- 
hearted people of your great country, literally millions more 
of our people would starve and freeze to death. Your bounty, 
such as is represented in the great relief drive now being 
carried on here in Rochester, is essential if we are to have 
any future at all. 

Korea needs relief, needs it desperately. But I want to say 
to you in all earnestness that neither our people nor any peo- 
ple can build a future on a soup-line. For eighteen long 
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months, now, our people have been driven up and down the 
Korean peninsula ahead of attacking armies, and shuddering 
under the fearful rain of napalm and explosive bombs from 
the air. Our factories have been destroyed and our means 
of livelihood have all but disappeared. To a considerable 
extent we have become a nation of refugees, living in 1,728 
refugee camps and 200 orphanages; living cooped up with 
six families in small homes built for one; living in barren 
factories and public halls. Even those whose lives have been 
saved have suffered agonies of body and spirit which com- 
fortable people eight thousand miles away cannot even 
conceive. 

The question which runs like a festering sore up and down 
the length of the Korean nation is, ““Why—and for what?” 
Our people know why they are fighting, but they are be- 
wildered and are becoming embittered as they wonder 
whether their Allies understand. 

A few days ago the great Christian Science Monitor car- 
ried a story from the Chief of its Far Eastern Bureau. He 
went about through the ruins of Seoul and he asked several 
hundred of the people he met whether they were willing to 
see the war end with their nation still divided, and with the 
Communists left in control of the north. He reported that 
virtually every one of them rejected this kind of a compro- 
mise peace. 

Much as they have suffered, and much more as they must 
suffer if the war goes on, they were virtually unanimous in 
demanding that the fighting continue until the goal of liber- 
ation and re-unification of Korea is won. For well they 
know that the war began because of the ill-advised division 
of our nation along the 38th parallel line. And equally 
well they understand that unless the Communists are driven 
out and Korea is re-united under a free Government of its 
own choice, there can be no security and no peace. 

The message I wish to bring to you bere in Rochester, 
and to all our. Allies in democratic nations all around the 
world, is that Communist aggression must be defeated and 
driven back before our people or any free people anywhere 
can hope to have a future of decency and peaceful develop- 
ment. When the naked force of ruthless aggression defies 
all law and restraint, the only way to meet it is with deter- 
mination and strength. Weakness, vacillation, compromise 
and appeasement can have no result except to encourage still 
further aggression and lead to eventual war or defeat. It is 
easy to look into recent history and to see that Japan should 
have been driven out of Manchuria, Italy out of Ethiopia, 
and Germany out of the Ruhr. No historian now quarrels 
with those conclusions. We only question such facts as these 
when the need for a bold decision confronts us face to face 
once again. 

Our people in Korea have been hearing strange talk from 
our Allies. We bet our lives on the strength and resolution 
of the world-wide democratic alliance. As a result our nation 
has been battered to pieces and our people have been more 
than decimated. Yet in the very midst of our ruins and 
while the enemy still confronts us in the field we hear our 
Allies saying that Europe is important—that Europe must 
be safeguarded from any possibility of attack—and that com- 
Promise and retreat in Asia in a price they must be willing 
to pay to avoid taking any risk that the Soviet Union may 
launch an attack across the European plains. 

We think three things. 

We think that Asia—that Korea—is important, too. We 
think that if Asia is permitted to fall to Communist control 
our people will have been betrayed in our hope that the free 
world will stand by us as we have stood with our Western 
Allies, 

Secondly, we believe that the Communist leadership has 


meant what it has said when it has reiterated again and 
again that the way to Paris lies through Peiping. We believe 
that the loss of Asia to Communism would so upset the 
world balance of power that resistance of the rest of man- 
kind to Communist control will ultimately prove impossible. 

And finally, we believe that democracy indeed is doomed 
unless it stops making a distinction between the importance 
of the East and the West. The democratic creed has ap- 
pealed to us precisely because its great foundation is the 
belief in the equality of man. If we are now to be told that 
this creed does not extend broadly enough to include the 
billion and a quarter people in the Eastern hemisphere, we 
can only conclude that democracy is proving to be a bright 
and attractive mirage. 

Now I want to hasten to add that I do not feel so pessi- 
mistic as to think for even one moment that the American 
people disagree with any of these three conclusions I have 
just expressed. I do not believe that it is your will, or the 
will of your fellows, to sacrifice Korean hopes and Korean 
freedom in any fanciful attempt to buy Soviet toleration of 
your own freedom. 

I am convinced that you believe now what one of your 
great statesmen of the past declared—‘Millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute.” 

Your own President has declared in recent months that 
it is impossible to get the Soviet Union to enter into agree- 
ments and it would be futile to expect those agreements 
to be kept even if any were made. I believe he stated the 
situation accurately and I think the American people agree 
with that conclusion. 

I must confess to you, however, that my people are rather 
bewildered by the apparent lack of consistency between such 
statements as these and the course being pursued in the 
negotiations at Panmunjom. It is our fear that Soviet ag- 
gression is being encouraged rather than discouraged and 
that history will write down this seven and a half months of 
futile negotiations as a tragic mistake. 

You will pardon me, I hope, for the bluntness of what I 
have said. I was invited to speak on the future of Korea 
and it seems to me that what I must tell you is my own con- 
viction that the history of freedom everywhere, in your own 
country as well as in mine, is indivisible. Paul Hoffman 
once described Korea as “a bastion of democracy in Asia.” 
We have sought to play that role worthily, with the flesh 
and bones of our people held up as a living wall against 
Communist imperialism. If that bastion is breached, the 
whole democratic world can no longer be safe. 

The future of Korea is the future of the democratic way 
of life. It is the future of international law and security. 
If free men everywhere sense the fact that what is happening 
now to us is positively vital to their own welfare and secu- 
rity, then we do have a future within the invincible walls 
of an indomitable democratic alliance. 

The testing time which comes periodically to all peoples 
and all nations is never a soft and easy choice. When ruth- 
less aggression is let loose in the world, the spirits of free 
men are challenged to stand up and turn it back. History 
has taught this lesson time and time again. 

Now, once more, and this time in my own country, this 
challenge has been laid down. Despite the disheartening 
words we have heard about sacrifice in the East in the hope of 
saving the West, we do yet believe that this challenge is go- 
ing to be met. We do believe that the Communist aggression 
that has been let loose against us is going to be decisively 
defeated and driven back from our land. And in that hope, 
we see a future that will arise, painfully but surely, out of 
the ruins of the present into a better and fuller life than our 
people yet have known. 
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What Can The Ordinary 


Citizen Do? 


ORGANIZE HARD WORKING MINORITY GROUPS 
By RALPH W. GWINN, United States Representative from New York 
Delwered at a meeting of the board of directors of the New Jersey Taxpayers Association, Inc., Lleweliyn Park, N. J., 


January 


WANT to answer the question most often asked of 
Congressmen today: “What can I an ordinary unor- 
ganized politically inarticulate citizen, do about the un- 
bearable burdens of our Government and its corruption?” 

Since the beginning of our country the States have been 
limited in what they could take from the people in taxes. 
The counties are all limited. They can take only 2 or 3 per- 
cent of the assessed valuation for local governmental pur- 
poses. Generally speaking the cities are limited. 

Besides that the old-fashioned American competition be- 
tween the States and the cities restrains them in what they 
take. For if the power to tax you is abused in Massa- 
chusetts you can move over to Connecticut or New York or 
Florida. So we have constitutional or charter limitations 
generally speaking, except in the Federal Government. 

people can elect a Socialist mayor of Bridgeport or 
Milwaukee and go to sleep at night knowing that he can’t 
do much about taking the city into socialism. They have al- 
ready drawn that old purse string, which is the way we con- 
trol our politicians. 

We ought to be able to elect even a Socialist President of 
the United States and still sleep in peace at night, knowing 
that he has been limited in what he may do. Unfortunately 
he is not now limited. 

‘or 125 years, up to 1916, Presidents were all limited. 
The Federal Government could not even levy an income tax. 
It had to live by excise taxes and tariffs. 

In 1913 the most tragic thing happened. Congress put to 
the States a new kind of constitutional amendment which for 
the first time in our history extended, instead of further 
limiting, the power of Government to tax and spend. 

All amendments to the Constitution except this sixteenth 
amendment were designed to restrict and tie down the Fed- 
eral Government rather than enlarge its power. But the 
sixteenth amendment, adopted in 1913, set us on our road 
to ruin, the road to socialism. Now little is left of the con- 
stitutional limitations on Government except the Bill of 
Rights. We operate a welfare state instead of a constitu- 
tional Republic. 

It is clear that the real genius that was once our Govern- 
ment was the limitation on what Government could do. It 
wasn’t representative Government, or the checks and bal- 
ances so much talked about. It wasn’t popular voting. Jef- 
ferson pointed it out so well when he said, “Do not talk to 
me about the integrity of public officials. I say chain”— 
he used the word—‘chain the politicians to the limitations of 
the Constitution itself.” 

The function of Government was to be that of maintain- 
ing, and extolling, and encouraging individual responsibility, 
the exercise of the individual in his pursuit of happiness, 
property, life, and liberty. That was all that man-made Gov- 
ernment was designed to do. It was dedicated for the first 
time in history to the religious concept that man gets his 
freedom and his rights, which are inalienable, from God. 
Our Government was dedicated to the task of protecting the 
exercise of self-government under God’s law. After 140 
years what happened ? 

Harry Truman gets a lot of blame. But he does not ex- 
ercise any power or spend a dime that Congress does not 
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give him. And what’s more, a majority in Congress are 
going to be elected in November by making the same prom- 
ises to the people of appropriations in return for their votes, 
that Truman makes. 

They are going to fix prices and wages in your business, 
They'll tell you what rents you can charge. They'll stop 
you from buying your own insurance until you pay for Goy- 
ernment insurance. Then they will spend the premiums you 
pay, as if they were taxes, and put an I O U in the till for 
your account. 

They will take no less than 20 percent, then 30 or 40 or 
90 percent of your income to manage for you or to redis- 
tribute to others. They will tell you how much they want 
for public housing, how much they will take from you to 
loan to others, how much for subsidies, how much for labor, 
charity, security, education, insurance, unemployment relief, 
foreign relief, etc. 

Even in the year 1951—this last year with its scarcity of 
labor—Congress appropriated a billion dollars for unemploy- 
ment relief, which went to 2,500,000 people. That meant 
$300 to $500 apiece for their votes. 

We found 8 percent of the total population of Oklahoma 
—that rich oil State—drawing down unemployment relief, 
some of them driving up in their Cadillacs to get their hand- 
outs. 

All told, 17,000,000 of our fellow citizens draw annually 
benefits and hand-outs in uncountable billions. Just multiply 
that by three to get some idea of the fantastic attempt to buy 
elections with taxpayers’ money. All this means that a ma- 
jority in Congress is already hopelessly committed to the 
Socialist program of redistributing the wealth of the Nation. 
Congressmen make promises back home before election to do 
these things that a majority in the next Congress is going to 
continue to do. That will be true even though we get an- 
other President. A majority will continue, because once you 
drive onto the road to socialism you cannot voluntarily stop. 
It is a political impossibility. 

For example: Congress has already authorized a million 
public houses. That means the taxpayers are forced to give 
a million families half-rent and relieve them from paying 
municipal taxes for education, streets, police, and other muni- 
cipal services. That is a hand-out of the best sort. There are 
10,000,000 other families just as much entitled to public 
housing at half-rent and no municipal taxes, as the million 
already in possession of the houses that have been built. 

Do you think you can write a letter to your Congress- 
man and say, “Now be sensible, stand up and fight, reduce 
taxes and corruption,” when thousands are marching up and 
down the halls of Congress demanding equal treatment with 
those already getting Government benefits. 

There is something very poisonous and corrupting in this 
socializing process. It affects all of us. You wouldn’t think 
bankers would be affected though, would you? Instead of 
loaning you five or six or seven thousand dollars to build a 
house, and going to the expense of having an organization 
to take care of such credits, what do they do? They buy 
public-housing certificates, in the socializing process. Billions 
of dollars of them—3 percent, tax exempt. That is as good 
as 5 percent. 
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Our banks have seven or eight times their capital invested 
in Government bonds. At 2 percent, multiplied by seven, 
that is 14 percent on their capital invested. Will they fight 
to restore liberty and kill socialism? They did not fight in 
1789. 

Nearly all of us participate, almost without knowing it, 
in this process of socialization. For example, half of our 
houses are now being built, and have been for some years, by 
the Federal Government, or the guaranty of credits that 
come through the Federal Government. We are almost com- 
pletely socialized in this area of housing—a very vital area 
in Our economy. 

Do you think a mere Congressman can stop it? We tried 
to stop RFC after Senator Kefauver exposed the corrup- 
tion in RFC on television. Congress couldn’t even repeal 
RFC in the height of corruption. That gives you, the ordi- 
nary citizen, an inkling of the size of the job you have to do. 

The administration put on a good front and removed a 
few alley criminals Kefauver exposed. ‘Then it appointed 
a very decent Republican to head up this RFC business of 
taking from citizens billions by force and lending the pro- 
ceeds to others, and this continued the big-time crime as be- 
fore. 


Subsidies to farmers will continue in billions. On the 
floor of the House a kind of auction is conducted. ‘Talk goes 
on about buying votes of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. The 
party that refuses to come along and bid higher in this sub- 
sidy business is threatened with defeat in the fall. As long 
as this auction—this process of building houses, making 
loans, giving subsidies, unemployment relief, old-age security, 
price controls, and wage boosts through politics continues 
there can be, there will be, no reduction in taxes. They will 
rise instead. For, so long as Congress has unlimited power 
to tax and spend it will do so. 

We thought we had a $30,000,000,000 insurance fund 
that would liquidate the claims of the old people as they 
reached 65. But Congress and the President have spent those 
thirty billions as they were collected, like any other tax re- 
ceipts. Now the old-age people are getting their claims paid, 
not out of their savings, but out of current taxes that must 
be levied by Congress each year. 

By the way, at the last session of Congress it put 4,000,000 
more people past 65 under the old social-security program. 
Those people had not paid a dime into the insurance fund. 
But if those 4,000,000 can devise some way of paying six 
quarterly installments totaling $121.50 they will get $80 
a month for the rest of their lives and their widows will get 
$40 a month. Based on the life expectancy tables this is an 
insurance policy worth $16,000 to each of 4,000,000 citizens. 
Do you think this will ever be stopped in Congress? Look 
at the record for 20 years. What comfort do you get? 

Did any of you ever run for office? Do you know how it 
must feel to have one or more of these groups just described 
come to a Congressman just before election and shake under 
his nose 2,000, 3,000, or maybe 5,000 votes or more? There 
are a hundred congressional districts where less than 5 per- 
cent of the vote or less than 5,000 votes determines which 
man goes to Congress. Less than 3 percent in 50 districts 
determined the outcome in 1948. 

The majority of Americans vote traditionally Republican 
or Democrat. Majorities are indifferent, disinterested, often 
ignorant, and very often corrupted as we have seen. Fifty 
percent of them do not vote at all. They may not want any- 
thing so they are not personally interested in voting. On the 
other hand the minorities, little, well-organized groups de- 
termined to get what they want march to the polls between 
the regular party voters and elect their man. 


This modern world is obviously ruled by minority groups 
who make their will effective in elections, in legislation, and 
appropriations. ‘he others indifferently go along. 

That this is so should not discourage but rather encourage 
the patriotic citizen who is asking, “What can I do?” You 
can do what we see all minorities do. 

Such groups as are represented here can imitate the organi- 
zation of the minority groups we have discussed tonight. 
The little rental property owners, trade groups of all sorts, 
doctors, lawyers, service groups, taxpayers associations, even 
the service clubs, all want liberty. They can have it for an- 
other 125 years as we've had it in the past if they will or- 
ganize. Fortunately the founders of the Constitution set up 
the procedure to follow. A war is unnecessary. A faithful 
few, well organized and hard working, that want nothing 
but liberty can do it. 

They must go in committees to the State capitols: Boston, 
Trenton, Albany, Indianapolis, etc. ‘They must get 32 states 
to memorialize Congress to put the same kind of limitations 
on itself that we have retained in our other political sub- 
divisions. On demand of 32 States, Congress must formally 
submit the limitation demanded, for approval to all of the 
State legislatures. Then when 36 of them approve the limi- 
tation becomes a binding part of the Constitution. Congress 
has no alternative—it must approve. And the president can- 
not veto it. The procedure is the same as that followed last 
year when the States demanded an amendment limiting a 
president to two terms. 

The limitation should be 5 percent of the national income 
to cover non-military costs of government. The national in- 
come being $250,000,000,000, 5 percent would be $12,500,- 
000,000 for the legitimate non-military functions of the Gov- 
ernment. That would take care of the courts, the Justice, 
Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture Departments, and the 
Post Office—even the deficits in the Post Office, and the 
usual limited functions recognized for 125 years under the 
Constitution. That will also pay interest on the national 
debt as a current obligation. 

Maintenance of the military establishment and war, and 
the care of veterans will be met by a special tax. After the 
appropriations are made for the legitimate functions of the 
Federal Government, just as the appropriations are made 
for the old line services of governments of the States and the 
cities, there are no more funds for the illegitimate functions, 
‘They must therefore just dry up. So do the lobbies and we 
have a thousand of them in Washington to get appropriations 
for the illegitimate functions of Government briefly sketched 
above. They cost the taxpayer $10,000,000,000 annually. 
We cannot repeal any of the socialism now on our statute 
books but we could starve it all to death from sheer lack of 
funds. The State governments even in these times, owe less 
than $3,000,000,000—hardly one percent of the Federal 
debt. Why? Because the people won’t let them borrow 
without a vote of the people. 

Our wars will be financed by special war taxes and Con- 
gress must, under the Amendment, confine the expenditure 
of war taxes to military purposes. Then the Socialists and 
Communists in our Washington Government will be unable 
to use the war as an excuse for raising taxes for socialism. 

Socialists and Communists have come into our Government 
on the civilian side. They came through the State Depart- 
ment, the Agriculture, Commerce, and other civilian depart- 
ments of Government. From there they influence our for- 
eign affairs and the conduct of war. So if we can, by amend- 
ment, dry up appropriations for that type of servant in the 
Federal Government, we can make them just as scarce in 
Washington as they are in the State capitals. Few of them 
are in our local governments simply because they can’t get 
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the money from State legislatures, the city fathers, and the 
county supervisors to promote Socialist measures. 

The State legislatures welcome this movement to limit the 
Federal Government because it encroaches on States’ rights 
and robs the States of their own sources of income to support 
local government. 

There is no such thing as Federal aid. The Government 
takes the money from the States in the first place and never 
sends back more than a fraction of what it takes. When the 
Federal Government hands you a bouquet, you can be dead 
sure that it took every flower from your own garden. The 
people should be able to keep their own money and manage 
it for themselves. They produce it in the first place. The 
Government doesn’t. 

The evils and corruption of our present administration of 
government can’t be stopped at popular elections. One pres- 
sure group can’t be stopped unless they are all stopped. Each 
group will fight for its handouts so long as the others are 
getting theirs. The constitutional limitation on everybody is 
the only device that has ever worked. The Constitution is a 
compact between the people and the Government, both 
solemnly agreeing to be bound by it, limiting what the Gov- 


ernment can do. Courts uphold such contracts. Congress is 
protected from illegal demands. Elections cease to be auctions 
between parties making the highest bid for votes with finan- 
cial favors, 

The most precious substance in America is the free mind 
and spirit of the individual. It is creative. It is the most 
atomic and explosive and the most productive substance on 
this earth. Government is never inventive, never creative, 
never productive. At best it is one mere man exercising com- 
pulsion over another without his consent. It appropriates 
what others produce, pretending to dispose of their products 
for better and higher purposes than they themselves are 
capable of. 

The very life of the welfare state depends on the support 
of groups more or less satisfied with the special benefits they 
receive from it. When the individual is under compulsion to 
serve these ends his freedom is gone. And with it the very 
practical source of food and shelter and the good life goes too. 

We had this precious substance for a long time. It must 
not be permanently replaced by the false promises of Govern- 
ment. To recover and reestablish it is worth a fight. Will 
you make this fight? God help you to do it. 


Good Roads Bring Good Neighbors 


GET THE WORLD OUT OF THE MUD 
By GEORGE TAYLOR ROSS, Chief Industry and Government Services Division, Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Department of State 


Delivered before Annual Meeting of American Road Builders Association, Pan-American Division, Houston, Texas, 
January 21, 1952 


organization, I accepted it as a high compliment. I 

knew that the Pan-American Division of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association had been carrying out sig- 
nificant phases of the Point 4 Program, as we now know it, 
long before technical assistance to other countries had been 
recognized under the name Point 4. 

With that background of activity of your Pan-American 
Division in the Point 4 field, it is simply common sense for 
me to avail myself of the gathering here of so many leaders 
in the highway construction field. I assure you I will learn 
much at this meeting, for your practical experience south of 
our border has been extensive. 

For 25 years, as you gentlemen know better than I, the 
Pan-American Division has been helping to strengthen Latin 
America’s transportation structure. I know of its contribu- 
tions toward that end through such activities as providing 
an office in Washington as a point of contact for the Latin 
American highway officials and engineers visiting there; 
through providing them with manufacturers’ catalogues and 
introductions so as to facilitate their purchase of efficient high- 
way equipment; through arranging conferences between for- 
eign officials and U. S. Government officials through provid- 
ing technical assistance to selection of data to support loan 
requests of foreign governments; through sponsoring—with 
U.S. Governmental departments—the Inter-American High- 
way Training Course which now has evolved into a broader 
training program; and through furnishing to Inter-American 
countries a flow of significant technical data on the construc- 
tion, maintenance and administration of highways. 

Here, I might state, that I have observed the contributions 
Dr. Francisco Aguirre-Baca has been making as Secretary 
of your Pan-American Division; I have been amazed that 
with his limited office and secretarial assistance, he can ac- 
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complish so much. In view of the role which Inter-American 
events are creating for your Pan-American Division, I join 
those of your Association who hope it can be appreciably 
strengthened. I say this somewhat selfishly, I might add, for 
there may well be occasions in the future when the Technical 
Cooperation Administration may itself want to seek tech- 
nical assistance from the Division, only to find your able 
Secretary already overburdened and without the staff neces- 
sary to give heed to our problems. 

I think it appropriate for me to spend a few moments 
describing just what the Point 4 Program is and, what it is 
not. It is primarily a program for making American skills 
available to the people of the underdeveloped countries of 
the world to help them help themselves. The countries re- 
ceiving Point 4 cooperation have all shown a determination 
to develop their resources, to increase their food production, 
to improve the conditions of their people. They are spending 
their own money on development work. In Latin America 
they are putting an average of three dollars into the technical 
cooperation program for every dollar we contribute. 

Point 4 starts with the very foundations of economic sta- 
bility—with the people themselves. American technicians are 
showing farmers how to raise better crops, helping people 
deal with problems of health and sanitation, training the 
nationals of other countries in various basic technical fields. 
Economic assistance has to be provided in some countries, 
because technical help alone cannot cope with urgent prob- 
lems in which the stakes are very great—as in India, Iran, 
and Pakistan, for example. But as economic aid under Point 
4 is closely related to the development program of the coun- 
try, every dollar spent must be approved by American ad- 
ministrators and it must be spent on projects of merit, proj- 
ects that will actually help people. 

I came into the Point 4 Program with a private industry 
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background. Because you gentlemen also are businessmen, 
I am sure you, welcome, as I do, Section 516 of the Federal 
Security Act of 1951, under which the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration operates. That Section contains, under 
the phrase “Encouragement of Free Enterprise,’ the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress 
that this Act shall be administered in such a way as... 
to eliminate the barriers to, and provide the incentives for, 
a steadily increased participation of free private enterprise 
in developing the resources of foreign countries consistent 
with the policies of this Act.” 


You will want to know, I am sure, that the Point 4 Pro- 
gram does not invade areas of responsibility properly belong- 
ing to business. In the long run, the success of America’s 
program of cooperating with the underdeveloped regions of 
the world will depend in substantial part on the extent to 
which private capital and private enterprize are attracted 
into them. But in most of the countries where Point 4 is 
working, much needs to be done before private capital can 
begin playing more fully its historic role. The ability of the 
people to produce must be improved—especially their ability 
to produce food. Then they can become customers. The basic 
economy of the country must be stabilized, by the improve- 
ment of conditions of living and of labor. Then these coun- 
tries can develop trade and a more favorable climate for 
investment will exist. 

However, I might well emphasize the increased returns 
that can come from administering Point 4 so that it can profit 
by the experience of other countries with similar programs. 
A relatively recent article in Great Britain’s Manchester 
Guardian Weekly raised a number of disturbing considera- 
tions. Their being quoted will seem strange, coming from 
one with a business background,,as an approach to the prob- 
lem of Latin American highways. 

“The popular remedy for the troubles of these less fortu- 
nate countries is ‘capital investment’ and ‘technicians.’ But 
is it as simple as that? The loudest complaint of every re- 
former, whether missionary or administrator, is the obstinate 
resistance of the intended beneficiaries to even the most 
obviously profitable schemes. 

“The professed object is to raise the standard of living. 
Now the standard of living is the standard of the home, and 
that is the standard of the woman who keeps the home. . . . 
Interest the women in the raising of the standard of living 
and they will insist on something being done about it—and 
they will insist, too, that a fair share of any new money is 
spent on the home. 

“The dynamic for a higher standard of living can come 
only from the home, and it is only by raising the standard of 
the home that the rate of increase of the population will ever 
be reduced. The objective . . . must not be greater produc- 
tion but better homes.” 

The article goes on to state that there is nothing new in 
all this, that in 1928 “the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India wrote: ‘In a sound primary education for the girl- 
hood of the countryside lies the key to India’s progress.’ 

“In fact, however, it is several thousand years since the 
world was warned that ‘Man doth not live by bread alone.’ 
The tragedy of the present intention to pour in capital and 
technicians is that resources which should have gone to 
establishing and maintaining a higher standard of living, 
which could be expected to have the same effect on the rate 
of increase of the population as it has already had elsewhere, 
will be squandered in multiplying mouths to eat all the extra 
food produced. The first answer to the problem .. . of a 


ed standard of living lies in the simple things and in the 
ome.” 


Why did I quote from that article? Because two years 
ago, before I had any idea I would be in the Federal Govern- 
ment, a former State Highway Commissioner of Wyoming, 
my home state, told me that the women of Wyoming, more 
than the men, had forced the construction of the State’s 
highway system. Then I recalled the childhood summers I 
had spent on a ranch in Southern Wyoming where much of 
my time, outside of the haying season, was spent in dragging 
the trail dewn to the country road. The ranch owner’s 
mother, not the owner himself, forced that chore on me. She 
knew instinctively that an open road meant a higher stand- 
ard of living for the ranch; for her home. She was a thorn 
in the side of the county commissioners, and she forced her 
son to buy one of the first cars in the county. It still was in 
the barn when I was there and, with the entrance to it at 
the back of the car, it would be a museum piece, now. 

Those were the days when the Good Roads organizations 
were just getting under way. I believe | am correct in my 
impression that most of their appeal of 35 and 40 years ago 
was not to the urban but to the rural areas. That slogan 
“Let’s Get America Out of the Mud,” got its major results 
among the farmers and small towners. It marked the be- 
ginning of a great and revolutionary movement which 
brought the good roads that took this nation from its origi- 
nal static land-bound state to its present fluid condition, 
where more than a billion miles a day are traveled on three 
and one half million miles of highways by our people. 

There are more than twenty-five thousand towns in this 
country which depend entirely on highway transportation. 
Eighty five per cent of the persons who travel from city to 
city, travel by highway. School buses carry one out of four 
children to and from school. Approximately five million 
children are transported from the farms to consolidated grade 
schools daily, which means they have opportunity for educa- 
tion equal to that of city boys and girls. 

Eighty-nine per cent of all our food and other farm prod- 
ucts reach their markets by truck. This includes 71% of all 
stock ; 83% of all fruit and 97% of all milk. Formerly only 
limited quantities of these perishable products found their 
way into markets and when they did arrive, they had shrunk 
and deteriorated badly. 

Industry, too, as we know it today, could not exist except 
for our highways since trucks are a vital link in moving 
seventy-five per cent of all the tonnages transported in this 
country. 

Most of that development has taken place in forty years. 
We know many of the answers, now, but when the “Let’s 
Get America Out of the Mud” movement started in this 
country, no precedent existed for gauging the value of roads. 
We only knew we did not like being mud-bound. The farm- 
ers were originally against the road building movement be- 
cause roads were expensive and therefore would increase 
taxes. “If the city fellers want roads—let them build them 
at their own expense,” and besides those new fangled horse- 
less carriages scared the farmers’ horses. 

It was not until the farmer learned from experience about 
the economics of roads that his attitude changed. He knew, 
as his father before him knew, that when he raised a pig and 
drove that pig on the hoof to the nearest village fifteen miles 
away on a hot day the pig could shrink up to 35%. It wasn’t 
until a stock buyer called for the pig over a good road by 
truck that the farmer discovered his pig did not shrink—so 
he received the price of a whole pig instead of part of a pig. 
This meant he could afford to pay the added taxes for the 
good road and still have more money left than formerly with 
which to buy the labor-saving devices which meant so much 
in his family life. 

Yes, the farmer was thinking of his family life. More 
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precisely, his wife probably converted him into becoming a 
good roads enthusiast. 

This is an old story to you—the story of the impact of 
good roads on the economic, social and cultural life of our 
country. I suspect it is not so generally understood by many 
of our friends in Latin America where good roads are lack- 
ing. Yet, in view of the tremendous network of roads con- 
structed in the United States during our lifetime, we can 
envision easily what could be accomplished in Latin America 
in a few short years. As a Point 4 official, I can envision the 
Southern Hemisphere’s accelerated economic development. 
You who are private businessmen can envision vastly in- 
creased sales there of your products and a greatly increased 
supply of industrial materials for our own national economy. 

It is difficult for our youngsters to visualize the conditions 
in a country which does not have good roads. Perhaps one 
way of doing so is to compare the highway network of a great 
Latin American country with our own networks. A survey 
of the highway facilities and needs of many countries 
throughout the world has just been made for the Technical 
Cooperation Administration by the International Road Fed- 
eration because it has affiliations in most of the countries of 
Asia, the Near Fast and Latin America which are of con- 
cern to the Point 4+ Program. That over-all survey reveals 
some startling things. Brazil, for instance, which is actually 
a little larger in area than the United States, and with ap- 
proximately fifty million population, has only one hundred 
thirty-one thousand miles of highway—less than 1% of 
which is paved, or to be specific, 675 miles. You probably 
would find more miles of pavement in this county than that. 

I cite this county for comparison because good roads are 
essentially a local matter. They are built from local ma- 
terials, local labor and local financing, although foreign ma- 
chinery or skills often may be required. 

You will note I first related the need for good roads to 
the home, then a county. Now let us relate their need to the 
development of countries. After indicating the importance to 
Latin American countries of good roads programs, the sig- 
nificance to the United States of those programs in Latin 
America can be better highlighted. 

The introduction to the survey just mentioned, begins 
with this pronouncement by Horace Bushnell. 

“If there is any kind of advancement going on, if new ideas 

are abroad and new hopes rising, then you will see it by the 

roads that are building. Nothing makes an inroad without 
making a road.” 

The introduction then goes on to point up the fact that 
“the economic and social value of highways must be given 
top consideration in the development of any country. Unless 
priority is given to road construction, other development 
projects will fail to solve adequately the problems of the 
underdeveloped areas. 

“Roads must be built to give access to the untapped wealth 
of a country’s resources and to open to cultivation the poten- 
tially rich argricultural lands of the world. Roads must be 
built to increase production, distribute surpluses, to exchange 
ideas and services, and to extend the cultural, health and 
economic benefits of the modern age. 

“Roads are most vital to the integration and social and 
economic progress of a nation, and primary to basic expansion 
of agriculture necessary to make a country self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs. Surpluses in one area cannot be distributed to 
other areas, even where there is famine; and urban popula- 
tions are denied fresh fruits, vegetables and dairy products 
because poor communications permit only limited supplies at 
a cost which only a few can afford. 

“Roads provide a greater and speedier return for each dol- 
lar spent than possibly any other national improvement. But 
roads cannot be ‘gift-packaged.’ This was proved during 


World War II. Many roads became useless ruins, broken 
up, washed out and over-grown with weeds a very short time 
after military forces which built them, discontinued main- 
tenance. Roads are perishable, deteriorating quickly, unless 
they are appreciated and given solicitous care. 

“While all forms of communications complement each 
other, highway transport is the most flexible and economic. 
Road construction has the added advantage of requiring rela- 
tively little foreign exchange. 

“The public as well as the government must first realize 
the benefits which will be derived from good roads, and then 
desire them sufficiently to be willing to make sacrifices in 
building and maintaining them.” 

We all know that an efficient highway transport system is 
a complex unit, and that basic requirements include, first, 
public support and, once that is gained, such elements as 
legislation, sufficient funds from tax revenue, administration, 
planning, design, construction and maintenance. 

Among the requirements, you will note I placed public 
support first. Speaking in business terms, one first must have 
customer acceptance. That acceptance does not exist when 
the impact of roads and road transport is unknown to those 
who live in poverty and isolation and when others, more 
fortunate, frequently look on roads as they do rivers, moun- 
tains and seasons of the year which just happen, regardless 
of man’s indifference. I mention this because your Associa- 
tion might well consider giving its Pan-American Division 
an assignment to assist its Latin American afhliates, through 
films and other visual aids, in creating a popular demand for 
better roads. 

Popular demand might well be generated initially by con- 
centrating on the need for developing Latin American roads 
that will reach vast untapped raw materials and get them 
in quantity to seaboard. Many Latin Americans will tell 
you that practically every economic problem with which they 
are confronted eventually resolves itself into the problem of 
transportation. The dollar exchange resulting from exports 
will permit large importations of the additional road build- 
ing and industrial equipment needed so acutely for raising 
the standard of living of our neighbors. 

Concerned as the Technical Cooperation Administration 
is with the economic advancement of neighboring countries, 
it naturally desires to provide technical assistance for de- 
veloping the vast, untapped natural resources of Latin Amer- 
ica. However, programs for raising the living standards of 
the peoples of Latin America and for accelerating the growth 
of her industrial economies, require recognition of -Latin 
America’s raw material resources as a major key 

Many of our neighbors south of the border emphasize that 
the industrial know-how and capital investments which Latin 
American countries need could be greatly facilitated if they 
were to give top priority to the expansion of their natural 
resources production. By exporting raw materials that are 
basic to the needs of the presently more industrialized na- 
tions, it may well be that these countries can secure most 
quickly and at least cost and effort to themselves, the flow of 
foreign currencies with which to purchase the heavy equip- 
ment needed for their own industrialization. 

The present and greatly increasing demand for industrial 
materials certainly provides for Latin America a magnificent 
opportunity to secure her economic advancement. The many 
requests being made on TCA by South American countries 
for mineral surveys reflect this awareness. 

Just as Latin America’s economic well-being now depends 
in substantial measure on the export of her raw materials, 
the industrial economies of the Free World have an equal 
need for these materials. That community of interest requires 
sympathetic and realistic consideration. 

Unfortunately, the purest of nickel, tin or copper ores are 
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worth nothing unless they can be delivered to consuming 
markets and at competitive figures. Adequate transportation 
is essential. 

Now, allow me to widen the horizon so that it will extend 
beyond your own special interest—that of selling road con- 
struction equipment. This does not mean I am depreciating 
your interest, for I realize you know better than I the huge 
markets to be developed in Latin America for the road build- 
ing equipment and automobiles and trucks. What resulted 
in forty years from our own good roads movement spells out 
that opportunity for us. 

Speaking in broader terms, though, the American Road 
Builders Association and its Pan-American Division can and 
should be hammering home to our country’s industrial inter- 
ests the chronic industrial materials shortage that confronts 
us. A vast production increase in the extractive industries 
of Latin America is one answer—and it is in our interest as 
much as that of our Latin American friends. 

We in the United States are but slowly grasping what is 
one of our most critical foreign economic policy problems. It 
is this: World production of many basic industrial raw ma- 
terials, particularly minerals, is as short of both this coun- 
try’s and the World’s minimum needs for modern Peace; it 
is shorter still for modern War. This situation, if continued, 
can only place our economy and that of the Free World in 
increasing jeopardy. 

Since World War II, the gap between mineral production 
and manufacturing output has shown a shocking and pro- 
gressive increase. More than three-fourths of the huge ton- 
nage of scarce industrial raw materials we are forced to im- 
port must be obtained from underdeveloped countries. 

Seen at longer range, even if the cold war should cease, 
the shortage will become continually more acute until we and 
the other more industrialized nations take bold measures to 
force a reorientation of the flow of investment funds abroad. 
A great expansion is required in the production facilities of 
under-developed countries if the basic industrial raw ma- 
terials necessary to meet the needs of the Free World econo- 
mies is to be secured. 

“To prevent further deterioration, a 25% expansion in 
materials production is in order. This would call for an addi- 
tional output of more than $12 billion per year . . . it would 
probably require at least $2 of investment funds for each $1 


of new production per year in minerals output. . . . Upon 
the 2 for 1 basis, the investment requirement to increase 
industrial raw materials output by $12 billion a year would 
be $24 billion, or $8 billion a year over a 3 year period.” 

‘The above statement is from Mr. Stacy May, economist of 
the International Basic Economy Corporation. The problem 
which he presents in percentage figures is now generally 
recognized by American economists, although its crucial sig- 
nificance to the basic American economy is not yet as readily 
appreciated as its importance warrants. 

Gentlemen, if that job is to be tackled, industry must play 
a significant role. The part that your Association can play 
should, I suggest, be of tremendous concern to you in your 
own self-interest. 

Realizing the relationship in Latin America between trans- 
portation and the production and delivery to markets of basic 
industrial materials, the Industry and Transportation Divi- 
sion of Point 4 hopes to have available this spring a report 
dealing with the matter. Country by country, it will present 
material from published documents showing in what areas 
the mineral resources are concentrated, what these resources 
are, and what are their transportation linkages to seaports. 

‘That report should be of very real value to many business 
interests and to government officials both in this country and 
in Latin America—to industrialists looking for prospective 
sources of basic minerals; to investors and private entrepre- 
neurs seeking to establish new businesses or expand already 
existing production; to government officials and business in- 
terests concerned with the selection and planning of new 
roads and other transport facilities for tapping basic mineral 
sources or the maintenance of old ones; and to private con- 
tractors and suppliers of road building equipment wanting to 
play a part in such construction programs. 

We in Point 4 would like to see public opinion mobilized 
in Latin America, and Latin Americans strongly supporting 
an expanded good roads program. Your Association, having 
the same interest, has available to it a means of helping to 
stimulate that mobilization because of the many affiliations of 
your Pan-American Division. 

I submit that such mobilization of opinion must center in 
substantial part on a rural, grass-roots approach. This sug- 
gestion is made advisably because the success of the Point 4 
Program stems from that same approach. 


The Role of the Mass Media in Communication 


THE INFLUENCE OF PROPAGANDA 
By SOLOMON SIMONSON, Chairman of Communicative Arts Center, State University of New York 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Delivered before a Joint General Session of the Speech Association of America and the National Society for the 
Study of Communication at their Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1951 


N December 12, 1901, fifty years ago this month, 

Marconi heard the first radio message flashed across 

the Atlantic—The communications—revolution— 
had begun. 

For Millennia, man had been battling a communications 
War with time and space. It took centuries to unfold the 
roll call of victories in the communications war. Carving 
on stone—and distance was conquered. Beating on drums 
and signaling by smoke—and immediacy over short dis- 
tances was achieved. Millennia passed by, and not until 
the Renaissance did communciations make greater strides. 
The telescope extended our visual horizon; the printing 
Press created opportunities for mass distribution. In the 19th 


century, in the wake of the industrial revolution, came the 
telegraph, the telephone, the motion picture camera. In 1837, 
the telegraph: man was able to transcend the visual horizons. 
We were able to carry communications over mountains, 
through dense fog and beyond the range of telescope. In 
1876, the telephone: man could be heard beyond the auditory 
horizon, We were able to converse with each other over 
great distances. Before the turn of the century, the motion 
picture camera: man began to photograph continuous motion. 
After years of experimentation, we were able to film the 
world about us with faithful precision. 

Then came the 20th century—and the Giant revolution. 
Marconi’s wireless telegraph enabled man to communicate 
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immediately to moving vehicles. As telegraph preceded tele- 
phone, so wireless telegraph preceded wireless telephone, or 
radio. Since the earliest professional radio broadcasts in 
1920, voices have been pervading the globe with vast quan- 
tities of words. Radio transmission combined with photog- 
raphy to produce telephoto, and the printing press began to 
flood the masses in distant areas with scenes and cartoons. 
In 1926 the impact of the films grew much stronger as the 
synchronization of sound and motion pictures was achieved. 
The multiple sensory appeals of the films gave this new 
mass medium of communication the greatest influence over 
people. In this decade, television was developed. ‘Television 
has brought the combination of visual and auditory images 
of both human action and voice immediately to the audience. 
Communication of the printed page can now also be instan- 
taneously accomplished by a televised system known as ultra- 
fax. 

David Sarnoff, modern pioneer in communications, predicts 
the invention of an electronic amplifier flight projected for 
any size which he calls magnalux, a television picture re- 
corder for video signals performing the same services as discs 
and tapes do for sound which he calls videograph; and per- 
son-to-person communication by radio. 

Some people remain quite unimpressed in the face of this 
revolution. Most of us have looked on with awe—and fear. 
Many of those who fear the mass media feel that the over- 
whelming influence exercised by the press, the radio, the 
films and television represent a new uncontrollable behemoth 
who plagues us with dictatorships and wars. Along with 
the late George Orwell, in some future year, they see one 
face and hear one voice, that of Big Brother who is omni- 
present, omniscient and omnipotent. At the other extreme 
are those people who do not fear because they feel that there 
is but One Power blessed with all these—Allnesses—and ir- 
respective of earthly propagandists and punishments, their 
rewards are waiting for them in Heaven. 

To those who have such theological security as not to 
fear Big Brother if he comes, I ask that you consider the 
plight of your fellowmen who are ridden with emotional 
difficulty. For those who have a well-founded fear before 
the actual embracing powers of the communications—revo- 
lution—we need to inquire into the role of the mass media in 
communication. 

What have we to fear? 

Because the mass media are directed toward a wide hetro- 
geneous audience, their offerings are for the lowest common 
denominator. Cultural growth is tediously slow. The classi- 
cal arts of communication, poetic and rhetoric, as represented 
in the theatre and oratory, have been swamped by the mass 
media. 

Because the mass media are controlled by a small number 
of people, networks have sprung up with affinities of interest. 
Their hierarchies are frequently enclosed pyramids. The 
freedom to compete with them is a vanishing hope. The 
mass media have driven some of the most able people of our 
generation to perform on a less influential, secondary stage. 

Because the mass media are backed and supported by com- 
mercial enterprises, they tend to reflect limited opinion. The 
freedom of the people to access to all information is illusory. 
The mass media have left behind scores of village Hampdens 
and inglorious Miltons, who have not had the good fortune 
of being handled by a personal agent, who could land them 
in the big time—thus restricting the people from being ex- 
posed to their thoughts and talents. 

Because the mass media present continuing programs, they 
possess the element of empire. For they can barrage us with 
precurrent stimuli for a long, long time, before they finally 
strike home with an appeal for the consummate response. 


In this way, resistance to propaganda becomes mest difficult. 
Despite their good-will offerings of time and space to edu- 
cational institutions, the mass media have relegated the 
nation’s schools to the confinement of four walls. 

The role the mass media plays on the stage of communi- 
cations is that of a colossus—as overwhelming in influence 
as the most fearful of us have imagined. The Commission 
on Freedom of the Press under Robert Hutchins expressed 
grave anxiety about the role of the mass media: The Com- 
mission felt that the low grade of cultural attainment, and 
the monopoly of control, the limited opinion and the lack 
of emphasis on educational use of the mass media have en- 
dangered democracy. 

On the other hand, there are professional journalists and 
educators who argue that it is possible, even likely, that an 
appeal to the lowest common denominator brings us all 
closer together; that some of the most able persons of the 
generation can give their best service in a face-to-face re- 
lationship rather than through the mass media; that a limited 
opinion is frequently preferable to a wide variety of opinions, 
as in the current example, where a limited opinion may 
protect our way of life more assuredly than a wide variety 
of opinions; and that the school functions best within its 
own confining walls. 

However dangerous the conditions that have been bred 
by the mass media, they should not cast shadows of dread 
on people at large. There should be no fear of a colossus 
if it is doing us no harm. To the extent that the press, radio, 
films and television serve the ends of entertainment and 
education, they fulfill worthy functions. More than 90% 
of the products of the commercial film industry is devoted 
to entertainment. More than 70% of the programs on radio 
TV _ networks are primarily intended for entertainment. 
Exclusive of advertisements, more than half of the average 
daily newspaper is concerned with sports, comics, etc., that 
are essentially entertainment. 

The mass media serve educational ends as well. Radio 
and television, which are invested by the government with a 
duty to serve the public interest, give a portion of their 
times, albeit not the better times of the network, to educa- 
tional purposes. Films and press, which are privately owned, 
have no such legal duty although the press functions as edu- 
cator in several significant ways in addition to informing 
us of the weather. To whatever extent these educational 
services are rendered, they do not do our citizens any harm. 
Neither entertainment nor education is a source of fear. 

A third great purpose of the mass media has been to in- 
fluence opinion, to propagandize. Have we much to fear 
from propaganda? 

Many still remain confident. They cite the now classic 
example of the Truman election in 1948 as evidence to in- 
dicate the people’s power to resist the propaganda of the 
mass media; in this instance, the press. Many of our col- 
leagues were thrilled with Truman’s success for they at- 
tributed his election to his sincerity, directness and hitting 
the issues in his speeches. Speech, or its most ancient form, 
oratory, had made a comeback and had won over the Goliath 
of the press. Propaganda-analysts were embarrassed and 
tried vainly to explain away the band-wagon theory operat- 
ing in favor of Dewey with the underdog theory, In other 
words, theories can be shifted as easily as that. If people 
don’t prefer the one who’s winning, then they prefer the 
one who’s losing. In addition, the National Opinion Re- 
search Center has shown that about 70% of people say 
they do not trust the press on news-reports. Is the influence 
of press propaganda then that inconsequential ? 

Propaganda in the mass media operates on four distinct 
levels: First, there is the expressed position as it appears in 
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the editorials, the advertisements and the commercials. 
Where the press expresses its approval or disapproval of per- 
son or policy, the people frequently suspect some hidden 
motives, distrust the colossus, and resist its propaganda. A 
revealing example concerned a power company that wanted 
to buy two municipally owned electric plants. Special elec- 
tions were held in each of the cities on the issue of the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the sale. In one city, the news- 
paper came out blatantly in news columns and editorials for 
the sale. In the other city, although the newspaper employed 
many subtle slantings for the sale, it did not express its 
position openly. In the city where the newspaper had ex- 
pressed its position, a heavy majority voted against the sale. 
In the city where the newspaper had carefully concealed its 
position except for subtle slantings, a heavy majority voted 
for the sale. Of course, other factors played some role in 
the outcome of the vote, But don’t underestimate the power 
of the press to achieve its ends by subtle propaganda. Thus, 
in that mewspapers had openly declared themselves against 
Truman, the people were inclined to distrust the press and 
vote for him. 

Propaganda is more effective on its second level: the selec- 
tion of personnel and opinion as in the hiring of commenta- 
tors, the slanting of news-reports and headlines, and the 
amount and placement of newspaper space or radio time. 
Variety, a non-partisan newspaper, listed two out of the 
27 regular network commentators as pro-labor. News re- 
ports on strikes frequently are slanted and give us the im- 
pression that the striker’s cause is unjust. Without attempt- 
ing to assign ultimate responsibility, publishers of news- 
papers, radio station licensees and motion picture producers 
have been criticized for the excessive use and spotlighting of 
criminality and sex in their media of communication. 

The third level of propaganda is even more deceiving. 
These are the propaganda devices of concealments and de- 
layed reaction as in the withholding of information, the slow 
building up or breaking down of attitudes and emotions, 
and the unrevealed source. The mass media have created 
heroes and villains and they can be found in one group or 
another. Although radio is on the offensive to be inoffensive 
—and has partially avoided the stereotype of shiftless Negro, 
shrewd Jew, slick Italian and terroristic Jap, the mass media 
turn our attitudes about groups, hot and cold, as a water 
faucet. We have begun the road back to appreciation of the 
Japanese. The mad Jap is again the little Jap. The Jap 
has tears to shed in Three Came Home. The beast is hu- 
man again. 
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The level of propaganda that is most deceiving is the 
escape from controversial questions as in the so-called edu- 
cational quiz shows based on trivia of fact detail, games 
with gambling bait, and music of all kinds which bypass 
ideas. Leading national advertisers have taken the adamant 
position that they would not sponsor programs with ideas 
because they roused too much controversy. Music, variety 
hours and sports casting, represent the unwritten constitu- 
tion for sponsored programs. 

Concepts formed by the suggestions of mass media propa- 
ganda reach deeply into our minds. We disrupt on frequent 
occasions in family, intergroup and international breakdowns. 
Certainly there are numerous people who will resist these 
reiterative suggestions. They need not fear. However, the 
greater number of us cannot resist the propaganda of flattery, 
group self-glorification, invective, scape-goating, hero-wor- 
ship, authority, hysteria and rationalizations. We need to 
investigate the force and spread of stereotypes cultivated by 
the mass media. Measurement of opinion, despite Mr. 
Roper’s naive election prediction, is a reliable social science. 
In measuring opinion, pollsters have been all too interested 
in discovering opinion shifts to our various waves of adver- 
tising. We have thus spent billions for promotion, Billions 
for promotion—not one cent for defense. It is our responsi- 
bility to measure the opinions of our people so as to discover 
to what extent our concepts have been and are being formed 
by the mass media, to what extent we are not resistant to 
propaganda and our freedoms are endangered. 

Perhaps the most bitter and paradoxically the most reticent 
struggle involving the mass media concerns their role in 
education. Senator Ed. Johnson of Colorado and Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut lead the battle to give more 
radio time to education and to assign television frequencies 
to educational institutions. It is no exaggeration to say that 
educators themselves have been inwardly among the most 
bitter and outwardly among the most reticent in this strug- 
gle. Educational radio has lagged far behind commercial 
radio in developing programs and willingness to experiment. 
Educational television is no more than a notion in the minds 
of most school administrators. 

The SAA and the NSSC should join in approaching 
the nation’s educational leaders to bring the schools out of 
their confining walls. We should take on the responsibility 
of combatting the influence of propaganda in the mass media, 
of giving a more representative view of American life and 
values, and of dispelling fear of the communications—revolu- 
tion—through which we live. 
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